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Fort WASHINGTON, ON THE SITE OF CINCINNATI.? 


From WINTHROP SARGENT’S JOURNAL? 


Upon the Thursday evening of Novem- 
ber 3d at four o’clock the company having 


1 In the year 1791, chiefs of Indian tribes in the North- 
western Territory, imitating Pontiac at an earlier day, 
pted to derate all the Western tribes in an effort to 
drive every European from the soil northward of the Ohio 
River, Congress had given President Washington power, 
and he used it for the purpose of defeating the proj of 
the ra, He determined to establish a strong military 
post in the heart of the Miami Country, on the site of the 
Present town of Fort Wayne, Indiana, An expedition for 
that purpose was formed, St. Clair took the field as 
commander-in-chief. General Richard Butler, of Pennsyl- 
yania, was the second in command, and Winthrop Sargent, 
Secretary of the Territory, was Aamanvae A little 
army, something more than. two thousand strong, gathered 
at Fort Washington, on the site of the city of Cincinnati, 
On the sth of September, 1791, the army began a forward 
march, under the immediate command of General Butler, 











marched eight miles, and 97 from Fort 
Washington, being by estimation about 20 
from the Miami towns, were immediately 


who was accompanied by General St. Clair. ‘They halted 
and built Fort Hamilton, on the site of the present city of 

amilton, a little more than twenty miles from Cincinnati, 
Forty-two miles further on, about six miles from the present 
Greenville, in Darke County, Ohio, thgy built Fort Jefferson, 
On leaving that point on the 24th of October, they began to 
encounter Indians, and they were satisfied that dusk scouts 
were hanging on their flanks, The extract from Sargent’s 
Journal, tells the rest of the story.—{Ev1Tor. } 


2 A Block-house was first erected here, by Ensign Luce, 
Its site was determined by a love affair. Judge ymmes 
whose large possessions were on the Ohio and Miami, »: 

his residence at North Bend, wished it to be built at the 


8 Many years ago, when the Editor of the Recorp was 
preparing his “Pictorial History of the War of 1812,’’ he 
was permitted to make use of the manuscript journal of Mr. 








tian of Congress at Washington. 
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encamped in two lines on a rising ground 
descending gradually in front to a stream 
of 50 feet, fordable at this time, and which 
is supposed to empty itself into the Miami 
or Lake Erie. 

Paterson’s, Clarkeand Butler’s battalions 
composed the front line, Paterson on the 
right and four pieces of artillery disposed 
upon the right of Butler, The second 
U. S. Regt. with Gaither and Beddinger’s 
battalions formed the rear line, Beddinger 
on the right [in a rear face] and four 
pieces of artillery upon the left of his 
battalion. One troop of horse, accom- 
panied by Captain Truman and a company 
of riflemen under Captain Faulkner were 
encamped upon the right flank, and occu- 
pied a front of about 70 yards which was 
the whole distance between the lines, the 
length of them nearly 400; the rear 
somewhat more, and the front line less. 
Snowdon’s troop of horse was posted on 
the left. 

This encampment, very defensible against 
regular troops, was found on experience to 
be feeble to an Indian attack. Descending, 


as has been observed, to the front, though 
in some places the stream was more than a 


latter place. Luce fell desperately in love with the pretty 
wife of a srctler, who left North Bend and went to the spot 
where Cin innati now stands, to get rid of the lover’s attentions, 
But the Ensign followed her, and erected a Block-house there, 
This incident was the cause of the seating of Cincinnats 
where it is, instead of at North Bend, On the site of that 
block-house, and within the present limits of Cincinnati, 
Major Doughty built Fort Washington, in 1790, It was a 
strong stockade, and stood between the present Third and 
Fourth streets, and Broadway. On the site of that Fort 
Mrs. Trollope, a notable English traveller and mother of the 
novelist, hada sort of bazar, whilst she resided in Cincinnati. 
In 1790, Governor St. Clair arrived at Fort Washington, 
be ge the County of Hamilton, and decreed that the little 
village of Cincinnati, which had budded around Luce’s block- 
house, should be the County Seat. 
planted, 


Sargent, by his grandson of the same name, when he made 
the extracts from it, here given, 
Winthrop Sargent was a native of Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, where he was born on the 1st day of March, 1753. 
e went to sea, and at the age of tweaty years, he was 
captain of one of his father’s ships. In july 1775, he entered 
the Continental Army, and in January following, was appoin- 
ted navy agent at Gloucester, In March, the same year, he 
joined the artillery regiment of Colonel Knox, and served in 
that branch of aiess duty during the remainder of the war 
for independence, He became connected with the Ohio Land 
Company, and in 1786, Congress appointed him Surveyor of 
the Northwestern Lamwere yi 6 This was followed the next 
ear by his appointment to the Secretaryship of the Territory, 
rom 1789 till 1801, he was governor of the Territory, and 
acted as adjutant-general to St. Clair’s army, in 1791. He 
was wounded at the “‘ Defeat."” He held the same position 
in Wayne’s army in 1794-5. 
3d of June, 1820,—{Eprror.] 


So Cincinnati was 


Mr. Sargent died at sea on the - 
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hundred yards distant, yet in others it 
approached within 25, and immediately 
over it was a close wood, with much under 
brush and fallen timber—upon the left 
also were many old logs and a ravine. 
From various other parts of our encamp- 
ment was excellent cover for Indian 
fighting, and from the rear and flanks of 
the position the whole grounds were 
descending—in some parts very irregularly, 
and upon the right, and in advance of 
the left, of the 2d U. S. Regt. to small 
swamps—this deprived us of a proper 
distance in length, and between the lines— 
which inconvenience we felt as a very 
great misfortune in action, as it compelled 
the troops to too close order, and gave 
effect to the enemy’s fire quite across our 
encampment. 

A camp-guard of a Capt. sub and 54 
men, one picquet of a Capt. and 30, and 
four flank guards of one subaltern officer 
and 15 privates each posted from about 
100 to 150 yards from our camp, according 
to the nature of the ground, formed a 
chain of sentinels around the whole at the 
distance of 50 paces apart, and constituted 
the principal security against surprise. A 
picquet of one Capt. and 30 men was also 
posted immediately on the road the army 
had marched in front of, and two hundred 
and 50 yards from the right of Beddinger’s 
battalion, the whole as delineated in the 
annexed plan. 

The militia were advanced across a 
piece of bottom land and possessed a 
fine high, flat and open wood three 
hundred yards from the stream before men- 
tioned and mounting two small picquets 
from their right and left 150 yards in front 
for the security of their camps. At their 
arrival upon this ground, very recent tracks 
of 15 horse and footmen were discovered, 
and Lieut. Col. Oldham their commanding 
officer seemed to be convinced that this 
was a party of observation. He was 
directed to make two detachments that 
evening and to send out 3 or 4 active 
enterprising officers with 20 men each, by 
day-light the next morning, to explore the 
country and acquire information of the 
enemy. Although the Colonel seemed to 
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be fully impressed with the necessity of 
these measures, and was also Indian 
enough to pay implicit obedience to 
orders, yet, his command was of a very 
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different complexion, and there was no 
manner of doubt that upon any order 
disagreeable and repugnant to their ca- 
price they would have faced to the right 
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PLAN oF St. CrLarr’s CAMP AND BATTLE.) 


1 EXPLANATION.—a Butler’s battalion; 44 Artillery; ¢ Clarke’s battalion; d Paterson’s battalion; 
e Faulkner's rifle company; # Cavalry; g Detachment of U.S. Second Regiment; 4 Gaither’s battalion; 
j Beddinger’s battalion; 4 f Flank guards; o 2 pickets; s swamp; m Campguard. The numerous 
crosses represent the enemy; zz troops retreating; the crooked stream a tributary of the Wabash. 


about ; and of this disposition we had the 
fullest evidence from Col. Oldham’s testi- 
mony and the conduct of themen. Those 
detachments were never made, the militia 
complaining of being too much fatigued 
for the purpose in the evening, and the 
attack commencing at an early hour in 
the morning, though not so soon but they 
might have gone out, and done us more 


essential service by discovering the move- 
ments of the enemy—for I was in their 
camp after the troops had been under arms 
and dismissed, long enough to learn and 
express my surprise to Col. Oldham that 
those parties had not been sent out to 
receive assurance that they should instantly 
be attended to. : 

The militia were not enrolled for any of 
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the common camp duties, and the only 
services demanded of them has been for 
small escorts and for the purposes of 
reconnoitering, for which, being wood-men 
they seemed better calculated than any 
other part of the army, but it was not 
often that they could be commanded even 
in this way though except in the present 
instance, their refusal was always signified 
and an opportunity given to perform such 
duties by detail from the line. 

Captain Slough of the Levies, with 
a detachment of upwards of 20 men 
(Volunteers) was ordered in advance 
during the evening to come in by adetour 
upon the Indian path at a distance of 2 
miles for the purpose of intercepting any 
small parties of Indians that might be 
returning from stealing our horses, which 
were turned out to feed. This detach- 
ment soon found itself surrounded by the 
enemy, and after exchanging a few shots, 
escaped under cover of the night, and 
returned to camp about twelve o’clock, 
but no report was made to Head-quarters, 
though the commanding officer assured me 
he waited on General Butler and Lieut. 


Col. Gibson and requested them to com- 
municate that he had fallen in with very 
great numbers of Indians. 

In the course of the night, about 50 
shots were fired, principally by our own 


sentinels, sometimes no doubt at the 
enemy, but oftcn probably without any 
object whatever ; this however, as it ex- 
ceeded much our usual practice induced 
the general in addition to his orders for 
the men to be prepared at all times for 
immediate service, to direct that the troops 
should lay upon their arms with all their 
accoutrements on; and on the morning of 
the 4th they were turned out somewhat 
earlier than common and continued upon 
the parade until objects could be distinctly 
seen at the distance of at least 300 yards. 

In the common order of duty the troops 
had been paraded every morning ten 
minutes before day light, and continued 
under arms until near sunrise, but, for the 
purpose of collecting the horses which 
were to be sent back to Fort Jefferson for 
ammunition and stores to refresh the men 
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who were to be put generally on duty in 
erecting some works of deposit at this place, 
they were dismissed at an earlier hour than 
usual. It was at this time that I visited 
the militia camp and was informed of the 
neglect in sending out the parties before 
mentioned. Col. Oldham mentioned to 
me the loss of all his own horses and the 
apprehension that we must have suffered 
much: in this way, but gave me no reason to 
suppose he had made any discoveries 
which led him to think that the enemy 
were in force to fight us. 

Immediately upon my return to Head- 
quarters and about half an hour before 
sunrise, the attack commenced upon the 
militia. Their position appeared to me, 
(and I had reconnoitered it well) a very 
defensible one, for, four hundred yards in 
front the wood was open and afforded no 
cover to the enemy: it could hardly be 
supposed an attempt would be made in 
their rear, for in that case the Indians 
must have been exposed to two fires—a 
situation they extremely dread, and, besides 
the bottom land in that direction which 
was just back of their tents, fell suddenly 
to near thirty feet, and men stepping off 
only a little distance must have put them- 
selves under good cover. 

I regretted to the general upon the 
preceding evening, that we could not 
occupy this ground, but the troops much 
fatigued, had at that time got their camp 
and it was now too late to alter their 
disposition. 

The firing of the enemy was preceded 
for about five minutes by the Indian yell, 
the first I ever heard, not terrible as has 
been represented but more resembling an 
infinitude of horse-bells suddenly appear- 
ing to you than any other sound I could 
compare it to. The resistance of the 
militia deserves not the name of defence, 
but should be branded as the most igno- 
minious flight. Except a very faint and 
feeble fire from some of their small! squads, 
I cannot learn that there was any opposi- 
tion or even the shew of it. But dashing 
‘‘helter skelter’ into our camp, they threw 
the battalions not then quite formed into 
some confusion, and not conceiving even 












this a place of sufficient security, they 
broke through the second line carrying 
along with them a few men of Gaither’s, 
and but for a fire which they received 
from the enemy, and which drove them 
back there is no doubt but they would have 
been all off. During the whole action their 
conduct was cowardly in the most. shame- 
ful degree except in a very few instances. 
Close upon the flying militia followed 
the Indians, who for a moment seemed as 
if determined to enter our camp along 
with them, but the appearance of the 
troops drawn up in tolerable order with 
fixed bayonets cooled their ardour a little, 
and they drew back under cover of some 
logs and bushes about seventy yards dis- 
tant. From the very early attack upon 
the left of the front, and through the 
whole of the second line there could be 
but little room for doubt but we were 
completely surrounded at the first onset 
upon the militia, and though it may be 
impossible to ascertain with precision the 
numbers of the enemy, yet if we estimate 
them at upwards of a thousand we shall not 
overrate them’. Taking this for granted, 
and when it is known that our whole force 
(the militia excepted), amounted to only 
thirteen hundred and eighty men, eighty of 
whom were officer’s servants who are 
seldom #f ever brought into action, and 
that the various guards equal to two hun- 
dred and twenty by being made up in the 
general detail from the corps, and dis- 
persed in the suddenness of the attack 
(never after to be effectually collected), 
reduced our efficient numbers to one thou- 
sand and eighty raw and undisciplined 
troops, ignorant totally of Indian, and in- 
deed all other modes of fighting, for the 
whole army consisted of new raised troops, 
engaged only for six months, except the 2d 
Reg*, and this also was brought into the 
field without time for instruction, having 
never fired even a single blank cartridge. 
Whosoever, I say, shall know all those 
circumstances must acknowledge that we 
maintained an unequal contest, too soon 





1 Col. Johnson the Indian it, informed me that from 


the best accounts which he received, their number was 
about 2000,—[ Eprror. ] 
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rendered doubtful by the superiority of 
the Indian mode of fighting. For though 
early in the action we lost a considerable 
number of officers, yet it was not until a 
severe action of more than two hours that 
a retreat was thought of. 

The 2d U. S. Reg*, Butler’s, Beddin- 
ger’s battalion, the artillery and cavalry, 
were the principal sufferers, and Gaither’s 
battalion also experienced great loss. 
Clarke’s battalion being advantageously 
posted and acquainted with this kind of 
war, lost but few men, and a company 
of riflemen posted on the right flank, 
scarcely any. 

Whether it was that the Indians re- 
spected and stood aloof from men fighting 
in some measure after their own manner, 
or from some other cause I know not, but 
it is certain that those corps suffered less 
than any others excepting Paterson’s, 
which was drawn up between them and 
shared but little in the misfortunes*of this 
day. 

The great weight of the enemy’s attack 
and fire seemed to commence with the 
artillery of the front line and to continue 
along Butler’s battalion to the left, and 
through the whole of the second. This 
battalion charged the enemy with spirit, 
and the artillery if not well served was 
bravely fought, and every officer and more 
than two thirds of the men killed and 
wounded. Concealed as the Indians were 
it was almost impossible to discover them, 
and aim the pieces to advantage, but a 
large quantity of canister and some 
round shot were, however thrown in 
amongst them :—The 2d U. S. Reg* made 
three successful and successive charges, 
the enemy giving ground to the powerful 
effect of their bayonets, but not till they 
had felt its force, in those arduous services 
it was however cut up—two officers only 
being left alive and one of them wounded. 

Our whole loss of regular troops and 
levies, non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates amounted to five hundred and fifty 
killed and two hundred wounded, and of 
commissioned officers out of ninety-five 
which we had in the field, thirty-one were 
killed and twenty-four wounded. The 
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militia had four officers killed and five 
wounded, and of non-commissioned offi- 
cers and’ privates, thirty-eight killed and 
twenty-nine wounded—fourteen artificers 
and ten pack-horsemen were also killed 
and thirteen wounded. 

The Indians, in more than one or two 
instances during the engagement, pushed 
upon the artillery of the front line, and 
on the left flank of the army, and twice 
gained our camp, plundering the tents and 
scalping the dead and dying, but both 
times were driven back. This part of our 
encampment was feeble through the day, 
for the troops ordered “here being made 
up of detachments from different battal- 
ions, displayed not the spirit expected 
from complete corps, where every man 
fights under the eye of his own officer, 
who would make his most minute action a 
subject of censure or approval. At the 
close of the action and after they had 
been engaged warmly for more than two 
hours, disorder and confusion seemed to 
pervade the greater part of these troops— 
they were depressed in spirit by the loss 
of their officers, and huddling together in 


crowded parties in various parts of the 
encampment, where every shot took effect. 
It was in vain that their surviving leaders 
used threats, entreaties, and every other 
means in their power to reduce them to 


even an appearance of order. In this 
desperate situation of affairs, the general 
took the resolution of abandoning his 
camp and attempting a retreat—there was 
a mere possibility that some of the troops 
might be brought off, though it did not 
seem probable, but there was no alterna- 
tive—the men must either be sacrificed 
without resistance as the enemy were 
shooting them down at pleasure, from 
behind trees and secure covers, while they 
could scarcely discharge a gun with effect ; 
exertion was made to draw together, men 
sufficient to give an appearance of effi- 
ciency. Feints were made in various 
directions in different parts of the en- 
campment, which, while they served in 
some measure to produce the first effect, 
also deceived the enemy. 

Having thus collected in one body the 
greatest part of the troops, and such of 
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our wounded, as could possibly hobble 
along with us, we pushed out from the left 
of our rear line, sacrificing our artillery 
and baggage, and with them we were 
compelled to leave some of our wounded, 
In about one mile and a half we gained 
the road—the enemy searcely pursuing 
beyond that distance, and annoying us 
very little on our retreat. There can be 
no doubt they had it in their power to cut 
us off toa man. They might, however, 
have been suspicious of the movement, and 
thought it more eligible to embrace the 
opportunity of plunder, before it could be 
snatched from them; and those unfortunate 
men whom we were compelled to leave 
behind must for a time have engaged their 
attention. 

Although there were but a very few of 
them, all that were able to walk being 
brought off, and some of the officers upon 
horses, yet sympathy for those few was 
sufficient to torture a human mind. The 
soldier who has not been compelled to 
leave his brave companions to torments 
which the most infernal inventions can 
devise, knows not the extent of military 
suffering. When the fate of the day was 
decided, and the brave fellows whose 
wounds incapacitated them from moving, 
knew they must be left, they charged 
their pieces with a deliberation and cour- 
age, which reflects the highest honor upon 
them, and the firing of musketry in the 
camp after we had quitted it, leaves little 
doubt that their latest efforts were profes- 
sionally brave, and where they could pull 
a trigger they avenged themselves. 

It is not probable that many Indians 
were slain, though some persons pretend 
to have seen great numbers slain. My 
own observations did not lead me to agree 
with this opinion. 

The conduct of the army after quitting 
the ground was, in a supreme degree, 
disgraceful; arms, ammunition and ac- 
coutrements, were almost all thrown away, 
and even officers in some instances, threw 
away their arms, thus setting an example 
for the most precipitate and ignominious 
flight’. 

1 The venerable Major Whitlock, of Crawfordsvme, Indiana, 
who was in the fight, informed me, when I visited him in 1860, 















It was half past nine o’clock in the 
morning when we quitted the field of ac- 
tion, and by seven in the evening we had 
reached Fort Jefferson, a distance of twen- 
ty-nine miles. There we met the tst 
U. S. Regt and upon a council of the 
Field officers and myself, the General 
ordered the march to be resumed at ten 
o’clock with that corps, the remains of the 
artillery, cavalry, 2d U. S. Regt., and 
such of the militia and levies as could be 
collected. They were extremely fatigued, 
but no refreshment could be obtained for 
them, there being only three hundred 
weight of flour and no meat in the garrison, 
and upon this information the militia and 
levies would not be halted, but pushed on 
towards Fort Hamilton. 

Fears were entertained at this time that 
Fort Jefferson would be invested by the 
Indians, and, the general wished to throw 
in a quantity of provisions as soon as 
possible— a convoy of flour was known 
to be upon the road, and we had reason 
to suppose that by forced marches, it might 
be deposited with the garrison the next 
morning. After marching seven miles 
over bad roads that night, we were com- 
pelled to halt, for the men could go no 
farther. 

At reveille upon the fifth we were again 
in motion, and we soon met the pack- 
horses with flour, and a small drove of 
cattle which with fifty loads of flour, were 
hurried towards the garrison, under an 
escort of a captain and fifty men of the 
1st Reg‘, which it was presumed would be 
sufficient protection if the enemy were not 
in force. Indeed the 1st Regt though 
worn down by constant marching, were 
the only ones fit for duty, the others being 
almost all without arms and clothing. 
The convoy arrived safe, no Indians being 
seen near the fort, on the fifth. On the 
evening of this day we had arrived within 
thirteen miles of Fort Hamilton, and 
sixty from the field of action, with the 
that there were about 200 feminine camp-followers, chiefly 
wives of the soldiers, Of these, 56 were killed. One of the 
survivors was Catharine Miller who died in Cincinnati, about 
the year 1838. She was so fleet of foot that she ran ahead of 

army. She had a great quantity of long red hair, that 


streamed hehind her as she ran, and formed the oriflamme 
which the soldiers followed.—{Eprror.] 
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advance only. The troops having been 
very much scattered, stragglers had gone 
forward to seek refreshment ; two pounds 
of flour per man was all that we could 
afford them, and all we could promise 
them short of the fort. 

Upon the morning of the sixth, we 
moved early, and crossed the Miami about 
ten o’clock ; all this day and the forenoon 
of the seventh, the troops were coming in 
to Fort Hamilton, the wounded and others 
in small parties, and so continued for 
several days. Many of the poor fellows 
unable to keep up with the troops, and 
fancying themselves in the rear and the 
Indians upon them, and being without 
means of defence, having thrown away 
their arms, quitted the road, and dared 
not come into it again, until they struck 
the Miami river; some of them and even 
the wounded, were out six, seven and 
eight days without any refreshment. 

At twelve o’clock on the seventh of 
November we marched from Fort Hamil- 
ton, with the rst Reg‘, and some shattered 
remains of artillery, cavalry, 2d U. S. 
Reg‘, Levy’s Corps and militia (leaving 
Capt. Armstrong with fifty men of the rst 
Reg‘ as a garrison), and arrived at Fort 
Wash" on the noon of. the eighth’. 


1 The sad result of this expedition caused wide-spread 
gloom. Thirty-six officers were killed, and thirty wounded; 
and 593 private soldiers were killed and missing, and 214 were 
wanted, Several pieces of cannon, and all the bags e, 
ammunition and provisions were left on the field as spoil for 
the savages. Among the slain was Major-general Richard 
Butler, of Pennsylvania, who had been Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Colonel of Morgan’s Rifle corps in the army of the Revolu- 
tion, and had lately been made General of the Pennsylvania 


levies. 

St. Clair was cond d in ed terms, The 

dignation of Washington was very hot. ‘ Here,” he said 
to his private secretary, Tobias Lear,—‘‘ Yes, here, on this 
very spot I took leave of him. I wished him success and 
honor. You have your instructions, I said, from the Secretary 
of War. I hada strict eye to them, and will add but one 
word—Bewure of a Surprise! 1 repeat it—Beware OF A 
Surprise, You know how the Indians fight us, He went off 
with that, as my last solemn warning, thrown into his ears, 
And yet! to suffer that army to be cut to pieces, hacked 
butchered, tomahawked, by a surprise—the very thing I 
guarded him against! ! O God! O God! he is worse than a 
murderer ! How can he answer it to his country? The blood 
of the slain is upon him—the curse of widows and orphans— 
the curse of Heaven!"’ Seat 

The tone and manner of Washington, while giving vent to 
his feelings, were awful, Mr Lear said: ‘‘ more than once he 
threw up his hands as he hurled imprecations upon St, Clair,” 
His secretary remained speechless while the storm of passion 
lasted. When it ended, the President sat down upon a sofa 
and seemed to be uncomfortable. with the consciousness 
having betrayed weakness. ‘‘ This,’’ he said mildly, ‘‘ must 
not go beyond this room.”” After a long pause ve —_, 2 a 

will hear 








low tone, ‘‘ General St. Clair shall have Justice. 
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THE STORY OF A REGIMENT. 
By Cor. A. G. BRACKETT. 


The following is an abstract of a very interesting 
outline history of the Second Regiment of the 
United States Cavalry, written for the REcoRD, 
by Colonel BrackeETT, author of “A History 
of the United States Cavalry.” The narrative 
will be completed in the December number of 
the REcorD. 


When the Army of the Revolution was 
organized no Cavalry was included in the 
organization or at least there was very 
little, and this state of things continued 
for the first eighteen months of the War. 
When the Army was reorganized, four 
regiments of Cavalry were included, as 
the want of such a force had been severely 
felt in the Battle of Long Island. The 
Second Regiment of Dragoons was com- 
manded by Colonel Elisha Sheldon ; with 
Jameson as Lieutenant Colonel (this was 
the officer into whose custody Major André 
was delivered) and Benjamin Tallmadge, 
as Major. These Field Officers were all 
from Connecticut. General Washington 


prized this regiment highly and it contin- 
ued in service until the close of the War, 
when it was disbanded. 

In the second War with Great Britain, 
the Second Regiment of Dragoons was 
organized in accordance with an Act of 


Congress passed January 11th, 1812. 
James Burn, of South Carolina was Colo- 
nel; Archibald Mc Neill, of North Caro- 
lina, Lieutenant Colonel, and James V. 
Ball, of Virginia, Major. The regiment 
under Major Ball, greatly distinguished 
itself at the Battle of Mississinnewa, near 
the head waters of the Wabash River, in 
Indiana, fighting against the Indians, on 
the 17th and 18th of December, 1812. 
For his gallantry on that occasion, Major 
Ball received the brevet of Lieutenant 


him without prejudice.’’ He was true to his noble instincts. 
* Poor St. Clair,” said Mr. Custis, Washington’s adopted son, 
(who was present,) to the writer of this note a few years 
before his death, ** Poor St. Clair, worn down by age, disease, 
and the hardships of a frontier — - and assailed by the 
press and popular indignation, rep: red to his Chief as to a 
shelter from the fury ‘of elements. He hobbled up to the 
President, seized the offered hand in both of his and wept 
like a child, Washington soothed him and promised him that 
justice which was soon afterward awarded.””—[{Eprror.] 





Colonel. The regiment also served in 
Upper Canada, at the battle of Stoney 
Creek and Chrysler’s Field, in 1813. 
Having become diminished, it was con- 
solidated with the First Regiment, in 
March, 1814, and was disbanded at the 
close of the war. 

In ‘May, 1836, Congress passed an act 
for the creation of a new regiment of 
dragoons to serve against the Seminole 
Indians, in Florida. It was organized at 
Jefferson Barracks, and was, in all respects, 
the same as the First Dragoons. David 
E. Twiggs, of Georgia, was appointed 
its Colonel: and W. S. Harney, of Louis- 
iana, Lieutenant-Colonel. Twiggs was a 
shrewd man, and in many respects was a 
good officer. He was a warm friend of 
General Jackson, who was then President 
of the Republic. Harney had been in 
the army since 1818, and united the finest 
physical proportions to great strength of 
mind and indomitable energy. 

The regiment wassent to Florida, and was 
kept there, in the performance of valuable 
services, for several years. 

Before the regiment was fairly organized 
it had a skirmish with the Indians near 
Micanopy, in June, 1836; and from that 
time detachments from its ranks were 
continually watching and fighting the 
wily and alert savages, until the Spring 
of 1839, when, trusting to the sincerity 
of the Seminoles, in concluding a peace, 
the government supposed the war was 
over. . Lieutenant-Colonel Harney was 
sent with 19 dragoons and seven Citizens 
to the Carloosahatchie River, to establish 
a trading post. A fort was built, and the 
dragoons were encamped, in fancied se- 
curity, about half a mile from it, when 
suddenly, on the night of the 23d of July, 
1839, a large body of Seminoles, under 
the famous Billy Bowlegs attacked the fort 
and camp. Eleven soldiers and five citi- 
zens were killed and Sergeant Simmons 
was taken prisoner and cruelly burnt to 
death by the savages. The first officer that 












was killed in the regiment, was Lieutenant 
M’Neil, son of the gallant General John 
M’Neil, who was distinguished in the War 
of 1812. It was with the greatest exertion 
and difficulty that Lieutenant Colonel 
Harney escaped with his life, and nothing 
but his splendid physique enabled him to 
do it. 

In retaliation for this outrage, Harney 
organized a detachment consisting of 
twenty-one dragoons and sixty-nine artil- 
lerymen,—penetrated into the Everglades, 
—when he killed nine Seminole warriors, 
and captured one warrior and thirty wo- 
men and children. This action on his 
part sent a thrill of horror through the 
minds of the Indians, who were ever after- 
wards in constant terror of him. Billy 
Bowlegs, too, had a wholesome fear of 
Harney ; and it was at about this time that 
he originated his quaint laconic ;— 

“ Billy catch, 


Harney hang. 
Harney catch, 


Billy hang.” 

It happened however that neither was 
caught and neither was hung. 

At the battle of the Big Hammock of 
Pilaklikaha, fought on the 19th of August, 
1842, when General Worth commanded, 
the Dragoons did their share of the work 
against the Seminoles. This was nearly 
the closing scene of that War. The In- 
dians had been coming in from time to 
time, and as fast as a suitable number 
could be brought together they were 
shipped off to their new homes beyond 
the Mississippi River. The few who were 
left were unable to wage an active warfare 
against the whites, and hostilities ceased 
because there was no one left to fight. 

In the Seminole War, the Regiment 
performed its full share of service. It 
was a warfare, not only against a wily and 
treacherous foe, but also against dreadful 
fatigue and the deadly malaria of the 
Everglades. The almost impassable swamps 
afforded excellent hiding places for the 
enemy, alternated with barren sand plains, 
giving sustenance to only a sparse growth of 
trees. The heat was intense—the air was 
loaded with malaria, and the dark Spanish 
moss on the giant limbs of the live oaks 
showed that it was the home of malignant 
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fevers. The flora of the country, as its 
name indicates, was of the most matchless 
character, but it was as unwholesome a 
country as soldiers ever served in. ‘The 
regiment lost, however, during its entire 
service there, only one commissioned officer 
killed in battle and five who died other- 
wise. Two of them committed suicide, 
one of the latter was Captain John F. 
Lane, of Indiana, who purposely fell upon 
his sabre, at Fort Drane, so early as Octo- 
ber, 1836, because of disappointment. 
Twenty non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians and privates were killed in action, 
and one hundred and ninety-two died 
from disease incident to the service. The 
regiment consisted of ten companies, five 
of which left Florida, in October, 1841, 
and were stationed at Forts Jesup and 
Towson, west of the Mississippi River, 
where they were joined by the other five 
the following May. There the regiment 
was employed in guarding the settlements 
and perfecting its own discipline. In 
August, 1842, Congress converted the 
regiment into foot riflemen. This was a 
mistake, which the law makers soon per- 
ceived, and in 1844, it was reconverted 
into the Second Regiment of Dragoons. 
The troops were happy in the change, and 
shouted in spirit, 

“Hurrah, my brave boys, give the fleet steed 

the rein, 

The Dragoon ’s at home on the prairie again.” 

In anticipation of troubles with the 
Republic of Mexico on account of the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, 
General Taylor was ordered to move into 
the state of Texas, taking with him the 
third and fourth regiments of Infantry and 
seven companies of the second Dragoons: 
this was in the summer of 1845. It was 
thought at the time that forage could not 
be procured for the horses, in which event, 
the Dragoons were again to serve as rifle- 
men, but this was not found to ‘be neces- 
sary, and after marching overland, they 
appeared at Corpus Christi, Texas, with 
their American horses in good condition. 
These troops were sent down from fort 
Jesup, Louisiana.’ The other three com- 
panies of the Regiment. were sent down 
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from fort Washita in the Indian Territory, 
in August. After remaining at Corpus 
Christi, ‘Texas, until January, 1846, Gene- 
ral Taylor moved, with his force, towards 
the Rio Grande, the boundary between 
Mexico and the United States, the East 
bank of which he was ordered to occupy. 
The Mexican troops, in the meantime, had 
assumed a threatening attitude, and it was 
presumed that actual hostilities could not 
long be avoided. The Dragoons were in as 
fine a condition as any Cavalry on earth ; 
the officers being young and active, and the 
men vigorous and anxious to meet the 
Mexicans. On the night of the 24th of 
April, 1846, fifty-two of the Dragoons, 
were sent out under Captain S. B. Thorn- 
ton, to reconnoitre the position of a large 
Mexican force which, it was rumored, had 
crossed the Rio Grande. About thirty 
miles from Taylor’s camp, Thornton and 
his men were suddenly surrounded by a 
large force of Mexican Cavalry and In- 
fantry, whose concentrated fire was so 
severe, that after a desperate struggle for 
awhile, the detachment was surrendered. 
Several of the Dragoons were killed or 
wounded. The affair had a dispiriting 
effect upon the Army of Observation, as 
Taylor’s force was called. 

General Taylor advanced to the Rio 
Grande, and opposite Matamoras ‘he con- 
structed Fort Brown. When this was 
completed, he went back to Point Isabel, 
for supplies. With these he again march- 
ed towards the river with a train of three 
hundred wagons, in expectation of a bat- 
tle, for the Mexicans had crossed in great 
numbers. He fought the battle of Palo 
Alto on the 8th of May, where a portion 
“of the Second Dragoons guarded the train. 
The prowess of the regiment was not tested 
on that occasion. On the following day, 
Taylor fought the battle of Resaca de la 
Palma, under disadvantageous circumstan- 
ces. In that battle Captain Charles A. 
May,with a squadron of the Second Dra- 
gvons, composed of his own and Captain 
Lawrence P. Graham’s companies made 
that splendid charge upon a battery of the 
Mexicans, which presents a luminous 


point in. history. Under cover of the © 
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smoke from Ridgley’s battery, which had 
poured a heavy fire upon the Mexicans, 
May went thundering on with such impe- 
tuosity, right among the enemy, that the 
latter terribly frightened, broke and fled 
in every direction, leaving their battery to 
be captured. In that charge, May seized 
General La Vega, and carried him off 
under a severe fire from the Mexican 
infantry. ‘The battle was soon afterward 
won by the Americans. 

This charge by Captain May, has been 
considered one of the finest performances 
of the kind by American Cavalry. Among 
the officers who served in the Second Dra- 
goons in these two battles, and were noted 
during the late Civil war, were Alfred 
Pleasanton, then second Lieutenant, and 
Thomas J. Wood, then brevet second 
Lieutenant, of the Topographical En- 
gineers, who served on General Taylor’s 
staff, and brevet second Lieutenant Samuel 
D. Sturgis. 

For his services at Palo Altoand Resaca 
de la Palma, Captain May received the 
brevets of Major and Lieutenant-Colonel ; 


and on the 19th of September, he _ per- 
formed gallant service, with four compa- 
nies of the Second Dragoons, in the three 
day’s siege of Monterey, to which city 
Taylor had penetrated, after crossing the 


Rio Grande. The city was surrendered, 
and there General Taylor and his Troops 
remained for some time. 

When Taylor heard of the movements 
of a large body of Mexicans under Santa 
Anna, he moved cautiously forward, and 
finally resolved to give that leader battle, 
at the ranche of Buena Vista at a narrow ° 
pass in the mountains. On his march the 
Cavalry did excellent service as scouts; 
and during the battle of Buena Vista on 
the 22d of February, 1847, the Second 
Dragoons, under Lieutenant Colonel May, 
performed much good service ‘‘ in holding 
the enemy in check, and in covering the 
batteries at several points'.’’ Harney was 
then Colonel of the regiment, and Capt. 
Philip St. George Cooke, was soon after- 
ward added to it, as junior Lieutenant. 


1 General Taylor’s report of the battle. 
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. Whilst General Scott was bombarding 
Vera Cruz in the Spring of 1847, the 
Dragoons arrived in the vicinity, and 
refitted. Many of their horses had been 
lost, and some of the regiment remained 
unmounted for several days. But they 
were not allowed to be idle. With fifty 
of the dismounted Cavalry, and - other 
troops, Col. Harney attacked, killed and 
dispersed a considerable body of Mexicans 
intrenched at Moreno bridge on the Ma- 
deliene river. In that affair, Harney said 
in his report, his troops exhibited ‘* some 
of the brightest qualities of the American 
soldier and officer.’’ He .took care to 
have the officers suitably rewarded. 

Scott left Vera Cruz for the city of 
Mexico, and on the 17th and 18th of 
April, fought the battle at Cerro Gordo. 
There the Dragoons had no opportunity 
to display their prowess. In that battle 
Colonel Harney commanded a brigade. 
When it was over, the Second Dragoons 
followed the flying Mexicans a considera- 
ble distance, making some of them pri- 
soners. 

From Cerro Gordo all the way to the 
vicinity of the city of Mexico, the Dra- 
goons were constantly and actively en- 
gaged as scouts or covering parties, and 
bore a conspicuous part in the events 
immediately preceding the surrender of 
the Mexican capital. 

Their services are set forth in detail, in 
the following report of Colonel Harney: 


“ The Cavalry force being necessarily weakened 
by detachments to the different divisions of the 
army, I found myself, on the morning of the 19th 
instant, in the immediate command of nine com- 
panies only, consisting of six companies of the 
Second Dragoons, one company of mounted Rifle- 
men, and two companies of mounted Volunteers. 
With this force I was ordered by the General-in- 
Chief to report to Brigadier-General Twiggs, who 
was at this time covering Major-General Pillow’s 
division in an effort to make a road through the 
ridge of lava which forms the pass of San Antonio. 
Owing to the nature of the ground, I was compelled 
to halt within range of the enemies shells, and to 
remain in this position for several hours, an idle 
spectator of the action which ensued. After night 
I returned with my command to San Augustine, 
and remained there until the enemy’s position at 
Contreras was carried on the morning of the 2oth. 

“As soon as the road was ascertained to be 
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opened and practicable for cavalry, I was directed 
by the General-in-Chief to proceed, with two 
squadrons and Capt. McKinstry’s company of 
volunteers, to the field of battle, and to take charge 
of the prisoners which had been captured. While 
in the execution of this order, I received instructions 
from the General-in-chief to leave one squadron in 
charge of the prisoners and to report in person 
with the other three companies. Captain Blake, 
with his squadron, was directed to perform this 
duty, while Major Sumner and myself with Cap- 
tain Ker’s squadron and Captain McKinstry’s 
company of volunteers, joined the commanding 
General near the field of Churubusco just after 
the engagement at that place had commenced. 

“ The reports of Major Sumner commanding Ist 
battalion, and Lieutenant-Colonel Moore, com- 
manding 2d battalion, which I have the honor to 
forward herewith, will show in what manner the 
other troops and squadrons of my command were 
employed, The three troops of horse brought by 
me on the field being ordered away in different 
directions, Major Sumner and myself soon found 
ourselves without commands, 

“I then employed myself with my staff in rally- 
ing fugitives and encouraging our troops on the 
left of the main road. Major Sumner, towards the 
close of the engagement, was placed by the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief in charge of the last reserve consisting 
of the rifle regiment and one company of horse, 
and was ordered to support the left. This force 
was moving rapidly to take its position in the line 
of battle, when the enemy broke and fled to the 
city. At this moment perceiving that the enemy 
were retreating in disorder on one of the main 
causeways leading to the city of Mexico, I collected 
all the cavalry within my reach, consisting of parts 
of Captain Ker’s company of the 2d Dragoons, 
Captain Kearney’s company of the 1st Dragoons, 
and Captain McReynolds and Dupern’s companies 
of the 3d Dragoons, and pursued them vigorously 
until we were halted by the discharge of the 
batteries at their gate. Many of the enemy were 
overtaken in the pursuit, and cut down by our 
sabres. I can not speak in terms too complimen- 
tary of the manner in which this charge was 
executed, My only difficulty was in restraining 
the impetuosity of my men and officers, who seemed 
to vie with each other who should be foremost in 
the pursuit. Captain Philip Kearney eee led 
his squadron into the very intrenchments of the 
enemy, and had the misfortune to lose an arm from 
a grape-shot fired from a gun at one of the main 
gates of the capital. Captain McReynolds and 
Lieutenant Graham were also wounded, and Lieu- 
tenant Ewell had two horses shot under him. 

“ Great praise is due to Major Sumner command- 
ing Ist battalion, for his zeal; energy and prompti- 
tude, and for the gallant manner in which he led 
up the last reserve of the General-in-Chief. 

“ It is much to be regretted that the 2d battalion, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Moore, 
were so cut up by detachments as to materially 
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weaken its efficiency, and to impair the usefulness 
of that officer, who was always at the post of danger, 
and anxious to participate in the conflict. My 
warmest thanks are duc to my brigade staff consist- 
ing of Captain Wood, A. Q. M., Lieutenant Steele, 
A. A. A. Gen., and Lieutenant Julian May, my 
aid-de-camp, who were actively employed on the 
20th in rallying our men, and who exhibited the 
utmost coolness and bravery under a heavy fire of the 
enemy. The last named officers were foremost in 
the pursuit, and Lieutenant Steele cut down three 
of the enemy with his sabre. In conclusion I beg 
leave to state that the dragoons, from the com- 
mencement of the march from Puebla, have been 
engaged on the most active and laborious service. 
These duties have been more arduous in consequence 
of the small force of cavalry compared with the 
other arms of the service. Small parties being 
constantly engaged in reconnoitering and on picket 
guards, the utmost vigilance and precaution have 
been required to prevent surprise and disaster. 
The gallant Captain Thornton, of the 2d Dragoons, 
while reconnoitering the enemy near San Antonio 
on the 18th instant, was shot through the body by a 
cannon shot and instantly killed. His death is 
much regretted. On the 2oth, although I had but 
four companies of my brigade with me on the field, 
the remainder were actively employed in the per- 
formance of important and indispensable duties. 
Captain Hardee, while watching the enemy with 
his company near San Augustine, was attacked by 
a band of guerrillas, but the enemy was promptly 
and handsomely repulsed, and a number of their 
horses, with arms and accoutrements captured.” 


Among the casualties, was the death 
of the gallant Thornton, already mention- 
ed, who was literally torn in pieces by the 
first cannon shot sent by the Mexicans in 
the battle of San Antonio, on the 18th 


of August. After that battle, followed 
those of Cherubusco and Contreras, when 
an armistice was agreed upon by the com- 
manders of the two armies, which lasted 
until the 7th of September. Hostilities 
commenced on the following day, when 
the sanguinary battle of Molino del Rey 
was fought. In that battle, a portion of 
the Second Dragoons, under Major, Sum- 
ner, appeared conspicuous, and suffered 
severely. 

In the storming of the castle of Cha- 
pultepec on the 13th of September, the 
Dragoons had no opportunity to display 
their valor. On the following day the 
city was surrendered. At eight o’clock in 
the morning, General Scott and his staff, 
in full uniform, entered the gates, escorted 
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by Major Sumner’s battalion of the Second 
Dragoons. It was a most imposing spec- 
tacle, and one which has been, and will 
be for years to come, celebrated in song 
and story. The pages of history furnish 
no parallel to the conquest of the beautiful 
and lovely land of Mexico. It is one of 
the finest countries on the face of the 
earth, and possesses a climate which is as 
perfect as any vouchsafed to human beings. 
Its fair plains are covered with a matchless 
verdure ; its uplands teeming with abun- 
dant harvests ; its lowlands producing all 
of the tropical fruits; and far above all to 
crown all in a scene of marvellous beauty 
and sublimity, are its glorious old moun- 
tains with their snowy summits piled up 
among the fleecy clouds. The city of 
Mexico is the most ancient as it is the 
most splendid capital on the continent of 
America, and contained, at that time, 
about two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and had numerous white-domed churches 
and shady fasseos. A beautiful a/meda or 
public garden, was within its limits, a 
magnificent cathedral, and the ‘‘ Halls of 
the Montezumas,’’ or National Palace, 
which though not lofty or imposing in 
appearance, was well arranged, and had 
cost an immense sum of money. 

A few weeks after the surrender of the 
City of Mexico, a spirited affair occurred 
near Monterey, between twenty of the 
Second Dragoons and a few Texas Rangers 
under Lieutenant R. P. Campbell, and a 
strong band of guerrillas. After driving the 
guerrillas from an ambush, to a point 
where he could not use sabres, the lieu- 
tenant dismounted his men and attacked 
ten times his own force, with vigor. After 
a conflict of about half an hour, the 
guerrillas fled, losing Martinez their chief 
and five others killed, and as many 
wounded. But Lieutenant Campbell had 
lost more than half of his command in 
killed, wounded and missing. With this 
action, the fighting of the Second Dra- 
goons, in the war with Mexico, closed, the 
regiment having lost three officers killed, 
seven officers wounded, and one hundred 
and forty-nine enlisted men killed and 
wounded. Many brevets were given to 














officers of the regiment for meritorious 
services during the war; and when it had 
closed, six companies of the Second 
Dragoons, were sent to Texas, two to 
New Mexico, and two to California. The 
latter were soon afterward broken up, the 
men transferred to the First Dragoons, 
and the officers sent to Texas. 

In the Summer, of 1850, Lieutenant 
Colonel Hardee, with a portion of the 
Second Rangers, made a campaign against 
the Indians in Texas, who were troubling 
the frontier inhabitants beyond endurance. 
At about the same time, Major Nathan 
Boone, (the youngest son of Daniel Boone, 
the pioneer) who had served in the War of 
1812, became Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Second Dragoons, and being familiar with 
the paths of the great western wilderness, 
was a very useful officer. On the resigna- 
tion of Boone in July, 1853, Major Philip 
St. George Cooke, of Virginia was pro- 
moted to his place. 

In Colonel Sumner’s expeditions against 
the Indians of New Mexico, in 1851 and 
1852, the Second Dragoons did their full 
share of work, and were particularly dis- 
tinguished in skirmishes in January and 
February of the latter year. A little 
more than two years later, a spirited affair 
occurred between a detachment of the 
Second Dragoons commanded by Lieuten- 
ant David Bell, and an equal number of 
Apaché Indians, about sixty miles from 
Fort Union, in New Mexico. The In- 
dians, after a sharp fight, fled in great 
disorder to the cafions of the Canadian 
River. This was the band of Indians 
who captured and killed Mrs. Wite, 
whose fate was most revolting and worse 
than death itself. To the poor lady, 
death was indeed a relief. 

In the Spring of 1854, a large band of 
Indians in New Mexico suddenly fell upon 
acompany ofthe First Dragoons under Lieu- 
tenant Davidson, and overpowered them. 
They killed forty-three out of sixty-two 
men, and wounded nearly all of the others. 
When Lieutenant Colonel Cooke heard of 
this disaster, he organized a force of about 
two hundred men of the Second Dragoons, 
pursued and overtook the offending In- 
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dians, on the upper branches of the Aguas 
Calientes, fought and defeated them, and 
inspired the Utah’s with such fear, that 
they were prevented making common 
cause with the Apaches against the white 
people. 

Late in the following Summer, a Brulé 
band of the Sioux nation, murdered an 
officer and twenty-nine men, near Fort 
Laramie. Colonel Harney was ordered to 
chastise the miscreants. He took with 
him two companies of the Second I)ra- 


‘goons, with some infantry and artillery, 


and attacked the band, under Little Thun- 
der, onthe banksof thenorth Platte. The 
infantry attacked them in front, while the 
Dragoons gallantly charged them in the 
rear with such effect, that eighty-six of the 
Indians were killed, several were wounded, 
and seventy women and children were 
made captives. The Dragoons were led 
by Lieutenant Colonel Cooke. 

During the political troubles in Kansas 
in 1855 and 1856, the Second Dragoons 
were kept in that Territory. It was a 
most distasteful service, for it is not the 
province of a soldier to interfere in the 
political squabbles of his countrymen, It 
is his interest, as it is his inclination, in 
most instances, to be on good terms with 
all men, excepting the open and avowed 
enemies of his country. 

Late in the Autumn of 1857, the Second 
Dragoons were sent from Fort Leaven- 
worth, to Utah, to participate in the noted 
Mormon troubles. 

General Harney was designated as the 
commander of the expedition, but at a 
late hour, Colonel Albert S. Johnston (who 
was killed at Shiloh in April, 1862,) was 
placed in command of all the troops 
operating in the Utah Territory. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Cooke went out with the 
Second Dragoons. When they reached 
the Black Hills, the outlying sentinels of 
the Rocky Mountains, snow was on the 
hill tops and filled all the gorges of those 
magnificent highland ranges. On that 
march nearly one third of the horses died 
from the effects of cold, hunger and 
fatigue, and when, on the zoth of Novem- 
ber they reached camp, the whole regiment 
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was incapacitated for active service. They 
spent the winter on Herring’s Fork of the 
Green River, and in the Spring of 1858, 
proceeded to Salt Lake City. The Utah 
expedition was a bloodless one, but the 
regiment suffered very much on account 
of it. 

In the month of May, 1858, Brigadier- 
general Persifer F. Smith died at Fort 
Leavenworth. In June following Harney 
was appointed to fill the vacancy, and 
Cooke was promoted to Colonel of the 
Second Dragoons, with Marshall S. Howe 
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as Lieutenant Colonel and Lawrence P. 
Graham as Junior Major. 

The greater part of the Second Dra- 
goons remained in the Utah Territory, but 
were called to perform very little active 
Service excepting the chastisement of 
marauding Indians, occasionally, until the 
breaking out of the great Civil War, in 
1861, when many officers, as will be 
noticed hereafter, who were born in the 
Southern States, resigned, and cast their 
fortunes with the Confederates in their 
warfare against the National Government, 





GENERAL PHILIP SCHUYLER. 


I venture to affirm, without fear of just 
contradiction, that no man did more for 
the defence of his country in the hour of 
its greatest perils, and for the achievement 
of its political independence, than Gen- 
eral Puitip SCHUYLER, of New York, if we 
except General WasHINGTON. He was 
more respected and honored by Washing- 
ton, and more trusted by the Continental 


Congress, than was any other man of that 
period. And yet no man was more shame- 
fully treated by factions in and out of 
Congress, than he. 

Schuyler was appointed one of the first 
four Major-generals of the newly organ- 


ized Continental army, in 1775, and 
assigned to the command of the Northern 
Department, with his head-quarters at 
Albany. He had in charge the direction 
of a campaign for the conquest of Canada ; 
the suppression of Toryism in Tryon 
County which was fostered under the active 
influence of the Johnson family in the 
Mohawk region, and the checking of the 
Six Nations of Indians within his depart- 
ment, who were tampered with by the 
friends of the ministry. From the hour 
when he took the command in the Sum- 
mer of 1775, until his retirement from the 
army in the Spring of 1779, his life and 
fortune were devoted to the cause. His 
labor in every department of the service 
was immense and disinterested. Much of 
that time he was a very great sufferer from 


the pains of gout and rheumatism. His 
vigilance was so extraordinary, that he was 
called the ‘‘ Eye of the Northern Depart- 
ment.’’ Nothing escaped his unceasing 
watchfulness. 

General Schuyler was courtly in man- 
ners, punctilious in the observance of 
etiquette, anda rigid disciplinarian, Order 
was his first law, and departure from its 
rules disturbed him, and elicited his rebuke. 
The New England troops which were sent 
to his Department, lacked order and dis- 
cipline. They were so democratic, that 
restraint was burdensome to them. The 
rank and file were all captains, and 
Schuyler was continually annoyed by in- 
subordination. They chafed under his 
discipline, and mutual dislike was engend- 
ered. This was intensified on the part of 
the New Englanders by recollections of 
the past, when in ante-revolutionary times, 
Schuyler was an active participant in the 
hot disputes about territorial boundaries 
and jurisdictions, which were carried on for 
some years between the province of New 
York and portions of New England. 

Taking advantage of this sectional fric- 
tion among the troops in the Northern 
Department, General Gates, an egotistical 
Englishman, who held high position in the 
Continental army, did everything in his 
power to increase the discontents and 
diminish Schuyler’s popularity with the 


troops under his command, with a view of 
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obtaining for himself, the full command 
of the Northern Department. Indeed he 
aspired to and conspired for the place of 
Washington. He had a powerful faction 
of New England friends in Congress, who 
often controlled the action of that body ; 
and it is evident that they cast obstacles in 
Schuyler’s way or withheld adequate sup- 
port from him, in trying emergencies, with 
a hope that he would be induced to resign, 
and so give a place for their favorite. 
John Hancock, the President of Congress, 
always maintained the highest regard for 
Schuyler, deplored those factious move- 
ments, and used his best influence to 


_ counteract them. Washington was the 


fast friend of Schuyler, at all times, and 
rebuked every attempt to alienate his con- 
fidence in the self-sacrificing patriot, whose 
credit in the procurement of money or 
supplies was always vastly superior to that 
of Congress itself, and whose ability and 
patriotism in any position which he as- 
sumed, were of the highest order. 

But individuals and factions poisoned 
the minds of the people, and caused great 
reluctance on the part of the New Eng- 
land troops to serve under him; and then 
that very reluctance which slanders had 
created, was given as a reason why he 
should be superseded. ‘Twice Gates did, 
by foul play, manage to supersede him, 
and in both instances, Schuyler, when he 
could procure an investigation, so trium- 
phantly vindicated himself, that the faction 
in Congress were silenced, and that body 
gave him their heartiest approval. 

Schuyler was particularly annoyed by 
slanders and hindrances, when Burgoyne 
was pressing down the Hudson river to- 
wards Albany. Congress failed to supply 
him with a sufficiency of Continental 
troops, and he was compelled to rely upon 
militia, chiefly from New England. These 
were often of apoorsort, very insubordinate, 
tardy in coming and swift in going, and 
altogether unreliable. The exigency need- 
ed prompt and vigorous measures. Schuyler 
was equal to the occasion, and his letters 
to Congress, to State governments and to 
Committees, at that time, were remarkable 
for their energy of tone. He was com- 
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pelled to complain of the tardiness of 
Congress and State legislatures; and so 
plainly did he write, that he often gave 
offence. Sometimes his words were re- 
sented, and his retorts, always dignified, 
were often severe in the way in which he 
presented truths. The following letter 
(copied from his original manuscript 
Letter Books, ) addressed to the President 
of the Council of Massachusetts, in re- 
sponse to one from that body, complaining 
of his course, is a fair specimen of some 
of the epistles just alluded to: 


‘*Forts, five miles below Stillwater, 
August 16, 1777." 


“ Sir :—Your letter of the 5th instant was 
delivered me at two this afternoon. That of the 
11th at four, 

“ On that of the 5th permit me to observe that what 
I remarked in a former letter about old men, children 
and negroes is a fact that is altogether incontestible.? 
Altho’ itis not in my power adso/uéely, to determine 
the reason why your Muster Masters passed such 
people for soldiers, yet I conceive it is not very 
difficult to guess at the reasons. The D. Muster 
Master General here took notice of the insufficiency 
of the people, but necessity arising frcm the ex- 
treme weakness of the regiments was the reasons 
why they were not dismissed, and as anything was 
better than nothing, I trust the reason will 
conclusive, 

“1 am sorry that any person whatever should so 
far forget his duty to his country as to refuse to 
defend it, because he conceived a disgust against 
particular persons. Congress has ordered an enquiry 
into the conduct of the General Officers that were 
in this department when Ticonderoga was evacu- 
ated and directed that I should repair to Head 
Quarters. The moment I received the Resolution, 
I transmitted a copy of it to the Committee of 
Berkshire that they might inform the militia of its 
contents, and I should hope if they had assigned 
the real reason for their reluctance to march, that 
they will now turn out in great numbers. 


1 Schuyler had been compelled on account of the over- 
whelming numbers of the troops under —— to fall back 
slowly from Forts Anne and Edward, until he reached the 
Mohawk river, near its mouth, below the present city of 
Waterford, There, at the fords of the Mohawk, between 
Cohoes and its mouth, he threw up fortifications, and prepared 
to make a stand. He had, by felling trees, destroying bridges, 
and in other ways, disputed. Burgoyne’s progrees, inch by 
inch as it were,—| Eprror. | 


2 In a letter to the President of the Massachusetts Council 
of Safety, written on the twent ney roe of July, Schuyler, 
after speaking of the unaccountable languor in every State 
said, ‘I cannot help remarking that of the few Continen 
troops we have had to the northward, one third-part is 
composed of Men too far advanced in years for field service ; 
of Boys or rather Children, and mortifying, barely to mention, 
of Negroes.” 
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“ As I have not with me the copy of my former 
letters to you nor of my orders up to the 1oth in- 
stant, J cannot be positive whether I gave an order 
to the Militia of your State to march to Manchester.! 
My memory may fail me; but if it does not, I 
believe you will find that I ordered Colo: Simons’ 
regiment only to join Colo: Warner. 

“‘ That General Lincoln is at Manchester by Gen- 
eral Washington’s order is a mistake. He was at 
ten this morning at Half Moon? with some militia 
from your State and is by my orders going to join 
General Stark and try to make a diversion and draw 
off the attention of the enemy by marching to the 
northern part of Cambridge and agreeable to the 
unanimous resolutions of the Council of General 
officers. 

“I did say sir, and I do again repeat ‘that the 
little army under my command is obliged to retire 
before the enemy neglected and unsupported by 
those whose duty as well as interest it is to prevent 
the enemy from taking possession of this State,’ 
for from the State of Massachusetts we have not 
now five hundred militia, if so many, part of 
those that came from the Grants® having desert- 
ed as General Lincoln advises me. From 
Connecticut not one. From the State of New 
Hampshire with General Stark, who is now on 
the Grants, perhaps seven or eight hundred, 
probably less, and these by the orders of the 
State of New Hampshire to General Stark, 
as General Lincoln informs me, at liberty to 
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join the Continental troops or not; but happily I 
have the assurance from General Stark that he will 
not hesitate to do what is required. From the State 
of New York under one hundred. If this account is 
just, and such I can clearly prove it to be, who will 
say that we are not neglected and unsupported ? 
“If the Council had ordered three thousand 
men to join the Army here and they had come, it 
would, I believe be as many, if not more, than 
asked from your State: but if they are ordered to 
Manchester, I cannot well see how they will be 
sufficient to stop the rapid progress of the enemy, 
who are pointing their whole force this way. 
“T must advise you, sir, that I have not made a 
a movement from the enemy that is not authorized 
by the unanimous advice of all the General officers, 
and I should hope that they are, at least as good 
Judges whether the army is in force and condition 
to dispute every inch of ground with the enemy or 
whether it is proper to retreat as the Council of 
$0t- or any other State, however respectable it may 


we, 











PETITION OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
[Contributed by G. T. H.] 


The Memorial and Petition of Alexander 
Hamilton humbly sheweth: 

That your Memorialist early in the year 
1776, entered into the service of this 
State having been previously a resident 
therein, in the command of a company of 
Artillery raised for its particular defence 
and continued in the command of that 
company until 1777, when he was called 
by His Excellency, General Washington, 
to occupy a place in his family; in which 
station he acted till the year 1781. 

That he made the campaign of 1781, 
at the head of a corps of light infantry, 
composed principally of the troops of 
this state ; after which he obtained leave 
of absence from the Commander-in-Chief ; 
the situation of public affairs then affording 

1 In New Hampshire. 

# Waterford on the Hudson river, 
3 Vermont. 


no probability of future activity in the 
military line. 

That though he retained his rank in the 
army to be ready to return into military 
service, if any unforeseen change of circum- 
stances should still require exertions in 
that line; yet from scruples of delicacy, 
he voluntarily relinquished his pay from 
the end of the year 1781, and with it his 
right to half pay and other allowances 
made to officers after the war. 

That by a settlement of his account of 
pay and subsistance to that period, there 
was found a balance due him of three 
thousand five hundred and twenty-five 
dollars; of which there still remains due 
two thousand eight hundred and twenty 
dollars; for which he has a certificate 
from the treasury of the United States. 

Your Memorialist observing the delays 
and obstacles, that occur in any continental 
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provision for the payment of public debts, 
is induced to pray that the Honorable the 
Legislature would be pleased to grant him 
in lieu of his present certificate, securities 
similar to those which have been granted 
to the officers in general, who were, 
previous to the war, citizens of this State; 
which prayer he flatters himself will be 
the more readily granted, not only as there 
remain very few who have not already 
been comprehended in the provisions made 
by the State but as the sacrifice already 
mentioned of so large a part of his claims 
upon the public encourages him to expect, 
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that he will not be left as to the residue, 
upon a worse footing than the generality 
of his fellow citizens in the same circum- 
stances. 

With full confidence in the equity and 
generosity of the Legislature, your Me- 
morialist respectfully submits his prayer. 


New York 4th of February, 1784. 





DISRUPTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN 1860. 


a 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA INSTITUTE! 


The election of a President of the 
Republic, this month, suggests retrospec- 
.tion. Let us turn back over a period of 
twelve years, the most eventful in the 
history of our country, and take a brief 
view of the methods by which the great 
Democratic Party was torn asunder. 

A convention of Democrats for the 
nomination of Presidential electors, as- 
sembled in the great Hall of the South 


1 This building, in which the famous South Carolina Ordi- 
mance of sion was (it was in St, 
Andrew’s Hall.) late in December, 1860, was destroyed by 
the great fire in ber, 186r, St. Andrew’s Hall was 
destroyed at the same time. The South Carolina Institute 
fronted on Meeting street, and was near circular 
which was also burned.—[{Eprror.] 


32 


’ 


Carolina Institute, in the city of Charleston, 
on the 23d of April, 1860, They were 
nearly six hundred in number and repre- 
sented thirty-two States. The day was 
very warm, but a refreshing shower toward 
noon purified the air, and favored spec- 
tators of both sexes, filled the galleries of 
the Hall. On the morning of the second 
day of the convention, Caleb Cushing, of 
Massachusetts, was elected chairman of 
the great assembly. He was then sixty 
years of age. A man of wide intellectual 
culture and a sagacious observer of men, 
Mr. Cushing had held a conspicuous place 
in the politics and statesmanship of the 
country for alongtime. His recent labors 
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in the Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva 
evince the full possession of intellectual 
energy at the age of seventy-two. 

It was observed, at the beginning, that 
the question of SLAvERY would be an 
apple of discord in the convention. A 
spirit was there as potential as Ariel in the 
creation of elemental strife. .For several 
months, premonitions of a storm that 
threatened danger to the integrity of the 
organization of the party there represented, 
had been abundant. Violently discordant 
elements were now in close contact. The 
clouds rapidly thickened, and before the 
sun went down on the first day of the 
session, all felt that a fierce tempest was 
impending, which might topple from its 
foundation, laid by Jefferson, the venerable 
political fabric known as the Democratic 
Party which he and his friends had reared 
more than sixty years before. 

In that convention were a large number 
of delegates, led by John Slidell of 
Louisiana and William L. Yancey of 
Alabama, who had come with instructions 
to demand from that body, a candidate 
and a platform that should promise a 
guaranty for the perpetuation of the Slave 
system as a permanent national institution. 
They were pledged to oppose the nomi- 
nation of Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, 
the most prominent candidate for the 
suffrages of the convention because he 
was regarded as the representative of the 
doctrine of ‘*Popular Sovereignty’’— 
that is to say the doctrine of the right of 
the people of any Territory of the Repub- 
lic to decide whether Slavery should or 
should not exist within its borders. 

The contest began in the Committee on 
Resolutions. In June,1856, the convention 
that assembled at Cincinnati and nomina- 
ted James Buchanan for President, adopted 
a platform which embodied the substance 
of resolutions drawn up by Benjamin F. 
Butler (afterward a major-general) of 
Massachusetts, and was accepted by the 
Democratic party throughout the Union 
as a true exposition of their principles and 
policy. It recognised the doctrine of 
Popular Sovereignty as embodying the 
‘fonly sound and safe solution of the 
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Slavery question, upon which the great 
national idea of the people of this whole 
country can repose in its determined 
conservation of the Union, and non- 
interference of Congress with Slavery in 
the Territories and in the District of 
Columbia.’’ Mr. Butler, now a member 
of the convention, and of the committee 
on resolutions, offered the Cincinnati 
platform, without addition or alteration, 
as the platform of the present Convention. 
His proposition was rejected by a vote of 
seventeen states against fifteen, and a 
resolution, positively rejecting the doctrine 
of PopularSovereignty, wasadopted. The 
minority, representing Free-labor States 
and a majority of the Presidential electors, 
resolved to make no further concessions to 
the demands of the representatives of the 
Slave-labor States. The labors of the 
committee ended on the evening of the 
fourth day of the session by presenting 
three reports to the convention. 

From that time until Monday the 3oth 
of April, the convention was engaged in 
stormy debates. Thena vote was taken, 
and the majority report, embodying the 
Douglas platform, was adopted. L. P. 
Walker, of Alabama, afterward Secretary 
of War of the Confederate government, 
then arose and said that the delegation 
from his State were instructed not to 
acquiesce in any Popular Sovereignty 
platform, and, in the event of such being 
adopted, to withdraw from the convention. 
That contingency had now occurred, and 
the Alabama delegates formally withdrew. 
Those from other Slave-labor States fol- 
lowed the example, and the Seceders 
repaired to St. Andrew’s Hall, on the 
evening of their withdrawal, and there 
partially organized a separate convention. 
On the following day they fully organized 
by the appointment of James A. Bayard, 
of Delaware, as President. Meanwhile 
the regular convention had proceeded to 
ballot for a candidate, and on the tenth 
day, when fifty-seven ballotings had taken 
place, and Stephen A. Douglas led off with 
at least fifty less than the requisite number, 
there appeared no prospect of a change, 
and the convention agreed to adjourn, to 
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meet in the city of Baltimore on the 18th 
day of June, and invite the Democracy 
of the country to fill the places of the 
Seceders. 

The Seceders, by resolution, offered by 
Mr. Yancey declared themselves to be the 
‘¢ Constitutional Convention,’’ and called 
those whom they had abandoned, the 
«« Rump Convention.’’ On the second day 
of their convention, they met in the 
Charleston Theatre. Behind their chair- 
man was a drop—curtain with a painting 
of the Borgia palace around which clus- 
tered associations of great crimes. The 
courtly chairman conducted the business 
withenergy. The convention adopted the 
majority report offered in the other body, 
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THE FRONT STREET THEATRE, 


refrained from making a nomination, 
and on the 3d of May, adjourned to meet 
in Richmond, Virginia, on the second 
Monday in June. They assembled at 
Metropolitan Hall in that city, at the 


_ appointed time but took no definite action. 


They adjourned to meet at the same place 
on the 21st of the month, when most of 
the delegates hastened to Baltimore, where 
the regular convention, with Mr. Cushing 
as chairman, assembled in the Front Street 
Theatre on the 18th of June. 

_ That body had a delicate task to perform 
in deciding the question concerning the 
admission to seats in the convention, of 
the Seceding delegates. It was argued 
that as the convention at Charleston had 
invited the Democracy to fill the seats of 
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the Seceders, and the latter, having 
voluntarily withdrawn, were no longer 
members of the convention. The com- 
mittee on credentials took the matter in 
hand, and on the fourth day of the session, 
submitted two reports to the convention. 
The majority report was in favor of the 
admission of new delegates, and the 
minority report was against such admission. 

The majority report was adopted, and 
the places of the Seceders were filled by 
Douglas delegates. Again there was re- 
bellion against the fairly expressed will 
of the majority, and the whole or part of 
the delegation from Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Maryland, Delaware, 
Missouri and California, withdrew. On 
the following morning, Mr. Cushing and 
a majority of the Massachusetts delegation, 
also withdrew. ‘‘ We put our withdrawal 
before you,’’ Mr. Butler, of that delega- 
tion, said, ‘‘upon the simple ground, 
among others that there has been a with- 
drawal, in part, of a majority of the States, 
and further (and that, perhaps, more 
personal to myself,) upon the ground that 
I will not sit in a convention where the 
African Slave-trade—which is piracy by 
the laws of my country—is approvingly 
advocated.’’? 

On the retirement of Mr. Cushing, 
Governor David Tod, of Ohio, was called 
to the chair, and the convention proceeded 
to ballot for a Presidential candidate. On 
the second ballot, SrEPHEN ARNOLD Douc- 
LAS was nominated, and on the evening of 
the 23d the convention adjourned. 

The Seceders new and old, assembled 
at noon, on the 23d, in the Maryland 
Institute Hall, a room capable of seating 
five thousand people. It was almost full 
when the convention was permanently 
organized by the appointment of Mr. 
Cushing to preside. He declared that 
the body there assembled, formed the 
National Democratic Convention, composed 
as it was of delegates representing twenty 





1 A delegate from Georgia, who was a mercantile dealer in 
Slaves, advocated the re-opening of the African Slave-trade, 
and thought he should live to see the day when the doctrines 
which he advocated would be ‘‘ the doctrines of Massachusetts 
and the North.” His remarks were offersive to a majority 
of his hearers, while they elicited the applause of many.— 
[Evrror.] 
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States. The Seceders, from Richmond, 
were invited to take seats in the convention, 
which they did, when the whole body 
proceeded to ballot for a candidate for 
President. On the nomination of George 
D. Loring, of Massachusetts, Jonn C., 
BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, was chosen, 


THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE, 
After a harmonious session of a few hours, 
the convention adjourned. 

So ended the conventions of the hope- 
lessly divided Democratic party, in the 
early Summer time of 1860. The re- 
spective political friends of STEPHEN A. 
Douc.as and JoHN C. BRECKINRIDGE, the 
opposing candidates, went into the canvass 
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with great bitterness of feeling, such as 
family quarrels usually exhibit. 

Another convention assembled at Bal- 
timore on the 9th of May. The delegates 
styled themselves the ational Constitu- 
tional Union Party. They were composed 
almost wholly of the old Whig party and 

a waning organization known as the 
American or Know Nothing party. Ex- 
Governor Washington Hunt presided. 
Joun BELL, of Tennessee, was nomin- 
ated for President, and Epwarp EvEr- 
ETT, Of Massachusetts, for Vice Pre- 
sident. The platform of the Bed/- 
Everett party, as it was called, was 
defined by the words:—TueE ConstI- 
TUTION OF THE CoUNTRY, THE UNION 
OF THE STATES, AND THE ENFORCE- 
MENT OF THE Laws. 

Six days after this convention 
adjourned, the representatives of the 
Republican party, formed in 1856, 
assembled at Chicago, with George 
Ashmun as President, and nominated 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, of Illinois, for the 
Presidency. 

And so it was that the Presidential 
canvass in 1860, opened, and was carried on, 
with four opposing candidates in the field. 
It resulted in the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
when secession on a grand scale was at- 
tempted, which resulted in one of the most 
terrible of civil wars recorded in history. 





FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE AT JERICHO. 


The REcorp is indebted to Mr. Henry Onderdonk, 
Jr., for the following sketch of the oldest of the 
Societies of Friends on Long Island: 


The origin of the society of Friends at 
Jericho, (anciently called Lusum or ‘‘ The 
Farms,’’) runs into the hidden past, far 
back of any extant records. Perhaps Ri. 
Doudney, a minister traveling east from 
Hempstead, in August, 1657, took Jericho 
on his way to Oysterbay, whence he em- 
barked for Rhode Island. However that 
may be, the first zeal of the new converts 
seems, in the course of time, to have cool- 
ed a little; for ‘‘the Quarterly meet- 
ing, 30% of 10th mo., 1676, desired 


Friends of the Farms to observe their 
Week-day meetings with diligence as for- 
merly ordered.”’ 

For over a century there was no public 
meeting-house, but Friends met at private 
houses. Mary, widow of Thomas and 
mother of Ri. Willits, as early as 1678, 
had opened her house for meetings and 
the entertainment of traveling preachers. 
We shall confine ourselves to giving ex- 
tracts chiefly from the minutes of the 
Quarterly and Monthly meetings. 

1683. 20th of 12mo. ‘Friends having 
something ‘in their minds concerning the 
reading of Friends’ papersin meeting, 
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that their children may thereby come to 
understand the order of Friends in their 
affairs and in their marriages, agreed that 
they be read at the Farms at ‘the rath 
month every year.’’ 

1690. 30th of 6th mo. A First-day 
meeting was now held at Jericho, every 
five weeks; but the Week-day meetings 
were kept alternately at Westbury and 
Jericho, Friends of both meetings joining 
in one. 

Mary Willits, ‘‘a mother in Israel,” 
and Abigail her daughter-in-law, in 1707, 
reported their sufferings for several years 
previous, as follows: 

In 170—,the constable on a demand of 
10s. for the priest that should be sent from 
England to Hempstead, by reason she 
could not pay it, took 10% yards linen 
cloth worth 31s. 6¢. On a like demand 
he went into the chamber of her daughter- 
in-law, and took 9% bushels wheat worth 
38s. The next year the constable came 
to their houses in their absence, and took for 
John Thomas, priest, what wheat he pleas- 
ed; they never knew howmuch. Another 


time on a demand of 21s. 6d. for building 
the priest’s worship-house at Hempstead, 
the constable went in her yard and took 
5 wethers worth 5os., and took from her 
daughter-in-law on a demand of 12s., two 
pair of new shoes and two pewter platters, 


worth 25s. Next year on being denied 
money for the priest, the constable went 
into an inner room, got her keys, searched 
her chest and took money, she knew not 
what. Another year the collector de- 
manded a tax-rate, and while she was 
telling [counting] the money, he pulled 
out of his pocket another rate for the 
priest’s worship-house, and took what he 
pleased for the same. 

1712. 30th of 6th mo. ‘The state of 
affairs at Jericho and places thereaway, 
being inquired into, are reported generally 
well and the meetings duly kept up.”’ 

1713. 17th of 12th mo, ‘‘ Died Widow 
Mary Willits, aged near 85, an ancient 
worthy minister in the church of Christ. 
She received the blessed Truth in her 
early days and bore a public testimony in 
meeting, and continued faithful to the end 
of her days.’’ 
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1713. 27th of 12mo, ‘The Monthly 
meeting heretofore kept at Jericho is 
to be kept for the time to come at West- 
bury.”’ 

1757—8. 11th mo, Wm. Reckitt was 
at Jericho on a First-day. ‘*The meet- 
ing consisted of several hundreds of peo- 
ple who heard the Truth declared, with 
great attention.’’ 

1757. 2d of oth mo. ‘*Died Abigail 
Willits in her goth year, having seen her 
grand-daughter’s grand-child. She had 
lived a widow upwards of 50 years, in 
good esteem, and with a sober and reli- 
gious character amongst Friends, and died 
in good unity with them, having for some 
time longed for her course to be finish- 
ed.”’ 

During the Revolutionary war, Friends 
scrupled to bear arms, and suffered ac- 
cordingly. We cite but one out of many: 
Elias Hicks reports 5¢h of 4th mo. 1777, 
that a serjeant took from him a pair of 
shoes worth 8s. for a fine for his’ not 
appearing to stand on guard; and 28¢h of 
8¢h mo., another serjeant took a pair of 
silver buckles worth 18s, two pair of 
stockings worth 15s. and two handker- 
chiefs worth 5s. for a fine for his not going at 
the time of an alarm.'—3d of 12th mo. On 
a demand of 12s., towards paying some 
men hired to repair the Forts near the 
west end of the Island, a lieutenant took 
from him a great coat worth 26s. 1778. 
6th mo., he was distrained of a pair of 
stockings worth 5s. and a razor-case and 
two razors worth 4s., for refusing to pay 
towards hiring of men to work in the 
fortifications near Brooklyn ferry. 1779, 
10th mo., he was distrained of two bags 
containing three bushels of wheat worth 
4,3. 10 for a demand on his wife (he 
being from home) of £3 for his not 
assisting to build a fort at Brooklyn ferry. 

1786. 29th of 3d mo. ‘It is proposed 
to divide Westbury Preparative meeting 
and settle one at Jericho atthe house of 
the two widow Seamans, they appearing 
free thereto.’ 


1 Whaleboatmen from the Main often crossed the Sound in 
the darkness of night and plundered the inhabitants of the 
Island, Hence guards patrolled the shores, and in case of an 
alarm, the Rees ee SEEN Cae ee Gees ee ere 
they reached their boats, 
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1787. 25th of 7th mo. ‘It is pro- 
posed to build a meeting-house at Jericho 
42 by 34 feet and 21 feet posts.’’ The 
cost was £363. Stoves £23. 17. 9. 
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1788. 24th of oth mo. Friends’ school 
stock is divided. ‘The share of Jericho is 
Alor. 4. to. and half the school-house 
at Westbury. 





THE TRIP TO CAMBRIDGE. 


I have before me a small broadside, on 
which is printed the following burlesque 
account of Washington’s trip to Cam- 
bridge, after he received the appointment 
of Commander-in—Chief of the armies, 
from the Continental Congress, in June, 
1775. It may here be remarked that 
Washington was not often the butt of 
ridicule by the Tory writers; the shafts 
of their wit were usually lavished on the 
subordinate officers, and the mass of the 
‘*rebels.’’ 


TRIP TO CAMBRIDGE. 


When Congress sent great Washington, 
All clothed in power and breeches,! 

To meet old Britain’s warlike sons 
And make some rebel speeches ; 


’Twas then he took his gloomy way 
Astride his dapple donkeys,? 

And travelled well, both night and day, 
Until he reached the Yankees. 


Away from camp, ’bout three miles off, 
From Lily he dismounted,’ 

His serjeant brushed his sunburnt wig 
While he the specie counted. 


All prickéd up in full bag-wig,* 
The shaking, notwithstanding 

In leather’s tight, Oh! glorious sight! 
He reached the Yankee landing.5 


1 Breeches mades of the dressed hides of deer, were then 
generally worn by military men, on duty, and by others, 


2 Washington’s progress from Philadelphia to Cambridge 
was the reverse of a ‘‘ gloomy way.” fe was a perpetual 
ovation, Crowds of citizens and public bodies everywhere 

ressed to see him, and offer him their homage, He rode a 
Ene white charger, and was accompanied by his faithful body- 
servant, Billy.—{Eprror,] 


8 The author of the song, in a note, says the name of the 
donkey was probably ‘‘suggested to Washington, by the 
whiteness of its hide, which was pretty well exposed to the 
weather, from the constant chafing of the articles with which it 
was ladened,”” The whole donkey story is an imaginary 
one. 


4 Washington never wore a wig. 
grew in profusion, was 
manner of wigs of that 


§ At Cambridge, 


His own hair, which 
wdered and tied behind after the 
y.—[Eprror. } 


He arrived there with Major-general 


The women ran, the darkeys too ; 
And all the bells, they tolléd ; 
For Britain’s sons, by Doodle doo, 

We’re sure to be consoléd. 


Old mother Hancock with a pan 
All crowded full of butter, 

Unto the lovely Georgius ran, 
And added to the splutter. 


Says she, “ Our brindle has just calv’d, 
And John is wondrous happy.! 
He sent this present to you, / sl 
As you’re the ‘ country’s papa.’”’ 


“ You'll butter bread and bread butter, 
But do not butt your speeches ; 

You’ll butter bread and bread butter, 
But do not grease your breeches.” 


Full many a child went into camp, 
All dressed in homespun Kersey, 

To see the greatest rebel scamp 
That ever crossed o’er Jersey. 


The rebel clowns, oh! what a sight! 
For awkward was their figure : 

’Twas yonder stood a pious wight, 
And here and there a nigger. 


Upon a stump, he placed himself, 
Great Washington, did he, 

And through the nose of lawyer Close, 
Proclaimed great Liberty.? 


The patriot brave, the patriot fair, 
From fervor had grown thinner, 

So off they marched, with patriot zeal, 
And took a patriot dinner.® 


Charles Lee, at two o’clock in the afternoon of the 2d of July 
and at nine o’clock the next morning, formally took comman 
of the army.—{Eprror. } 


1 The family of John Hancock, who was then President of 
the Continental Congress, is here alluded to. 


2 Washington issued a Proclamation, in which he declared 
that the colonies had taken up arms in the defence of that 
freedom which was their birthright, and that they would not 
lay them down until hostilities should cease on the part of the 
aggressors.—{Ep1ror. } 


8 The author says in a note: “‘Corn-pudding and Yankee 
rum, a-great promoter of rebellion and riot.”* 
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THE FIRST RAILROADS AND LOCOMOTIVES IN THE 


UNITED 


The September No. of the REcorD 
contains an article on this subject in which 
the writer has failed to notice the earliest 
constructed railroad in our country, and 
also to give any accounts of another road 
which was among the most interesting of 
those constructed at an early day. 

The earliest railroad constructed in the 
United States, was undoubtedly that built 
by Thomas Leiper in 1806,’ at his quarries 
in Delaware County, Penna., while the 
most noted among our early railroads was 
that near Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, 
constructed in 1827, for the transportation 
of coal from the Summit mines to the 
Lehigh river. The writer of the article 


referred to has left unnoticed both of 
these early efforts in railroading. 

The following account of the first 
mentioned road is taken from the ‘‘ History 
of Delaware County, Pennsylvania,’ p. 389, 
and the facts contained in it were given in 
a letter to the author of that work by the 


late Hon. George G. Leiper, who was the 
oldest son of Thomas Leiper, the builder 
of the road, and who well remembered its 
construction. 

‘*The first railroad in the United States 
was built in Ridley township in 1806, by 
the late Thomas Leiper, for the transpor- 
tation of stone from his quarries on 
Crum Creek to his landing on Ridley Creek, 
a distance of about one mile. The ascents 
were graded inclined plains, and the 
superstructure was made of white oak 
with cross-ties and string pieces. The 
cars or trucks were very similar to those now 
in use, the wheels being made of cast iron 
with flanges. The line of road can still 
be seen. This railroad was superseded 
by the Leiper canal, which passed from 
the upper quarries down Crum Creek to 
the landing, and was built by the Hon. 
George G. Leiper, the eldest son of 
Thomas Leiper, in 1828, and continued 
to be used till 1852, when it, in turn, was 
superseded by the present railroad.’’ 

The following is appended to the fore- 


1 There is good authority for stating that this road was not 
constructed until the year ¥810.-{C. 


STATES. 


going account of the “first railroad’ as a 
foot note. 

‘Previous to engaging in the railroad 
enterprise, Mr. Thomas Leiper employed 
a millwright from Scotland, named Sumer- 
ville, to lay a track sixty yards in length 
at a grade of one inch and a-half to the 
yard, he having seen a similar one in 
Scotland and England. The experimental 
track was constructed on a vacant lot in 
the Northern Liberties of Philadelphia, 
and when the day of trial came, a large 
concourse of people assembled to witness 
the experiment. After having loaded the 
car with all the weights that could be 
procured from the neighboring hay-scales, 
wagers were offered to any amount that 
the horse could not move it to the Sum- 
mit; but when the word was given, the 
horse moved off with ease amid the 
plaudits of the assembled multitude.”’ 

It is well known that the Mauch Chunk 
road was built in 1827. At the com- 
mencement of that year the timber used 
in its construction was still in the forest, 
and yet it was completed and in use 
within a few months. The timbers were 
mostly laid on a graded turnpike which 
accounts for the rapid execution of the 
work. It extended with a continuous 
descent of one hundred feet to the mile, 
from the Summit mines of Mauch Chunk 
mountain to the Lehigh river, and the 
loaded cars passed down by gravity—each 
train taking down a sufficient number of 
mules to haul back the empty cars. It is 
said this arrangement was made at the 
suggestion of the late Josiah White whose 
name is so creditably associated with the 
Lehigh navigation. The writer made a 
trip on this railroad in 1829, when, for the 
time, it was doing an immense amount of 
work. The rails were of squared timber 
plated with iron after the manner of most 
of our early railrords. To many visitors 
the most amusing feature of a trip on the 
road was the grotesque, unconcerned com- 
placency with which the mules enjoyed 
their down-hill ride which was uniformly 
accompanied with a good feed. S. 
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THE NATURAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
GERRY-MANDER. 


Bitter was the strife for power between 
the Federalists and Republicans or Demo- 
crats during the earlier years of this cen- 
tury. Particularly bitter was that strife in 
New England when, after many failures, 
the Democrats succeeded in electing their 
candidate for governor, Elbridge Gerry, 
one of the honored signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. In order to 
secure the election of Democratic United 
States Senators, in the future, it was im- 
portant to perpetuate this possession of 
power, and measures were taken accord- 
ingly. The Senatorial districts had been 
formed, without any division of counties. 
For the purpose of retaining a Democratic 
majority in the State Senate this arrange- 
ment was disturbed by a rearrangement so 
as to form Democratic districts out of 
Federal counties. This is set forth in the 
subjoined ‘ history.”’ 

In Essex County the new arrangement 
in relation to the towns was not only 
singular, but absurd, and like those of 
other districts, the act of the Legislature, 
defining it, was sanctioned by the governor 
by giving them his approving signature. 
Russell, the able editor of the ‘‘ Boston 
Centinel,’’ the organ of the Federalists, 
had fought valiantly against the scheme; 
and he took a map of Essex County, and 
designated, by particular coloring, the 
towns thus selected, and hung it on the 
wall of his editorial room. Gilbert Stuart, 
the eminent portrait painter saw it, and 
said the towns Russell had thus designated, 
resembled some monstrous animal. He 
took a pencil, and with a few touches, 
added what might represent a head, wings, 
claws and tail. ‘‘There,’’ Stuart said, 
‘*that will do for a Salamander.’’ Russell, 
who was busy with his pen, looked up at 
the hideous figure, and exclaimed, ‘Sal- 
amander! call it a Gerry-mander!’’ The 
word was immediately adopted into the 
political vocabulary as a term of reproach 
to the Democratic Legislature. Stuart’s 
picture was engraved, and with a natural 


and political history of the Gerry-mander, 
was printed on a broad-side and sent all 
over the State of Massachusetts, to bear 
upon a later campaign. The older readers 
of the Recorp will remember when 
‘* gerrymandering’ was a common ex- 
pression among politicians, as applied to 
operations in party management, similar 
to the one here described. 

These broad-sides are now curiosities in 
the cabinets of antiquarians. The Editor 
of the REcorpD was indebted to the kind- 
ness of the late Hon. Epwarp Everett, 
for the one from which the subjoined 
history and illustration were copied several 
years ago. The engraving is from the 
Editor’s ‘‘ Pictorial Field Book of the 
War of 1812.” 


NATURAL AND POLITICAL HIsTORY 
OF 
THE GERRYMANDER. 


In two Chapters with cuts. 


‘“* Now I appeal to each by-stander 
If this is not a Salamander.” DEAN SwiFtT. 


CHAPTER I... . . NATURAL History. 


All that we can learn of the natural 
history of this remarkable animal, is con- 
tained in the following learned treatise, 
published in the newspapers of March, 
1812, embellished by a drawing, which 
is pronounced by all competent judges, to 
be a most accurate likeness. 

The horrid Monster of which this draw- 
ing is a correct representation, appeared 
in the County of Essex, during the last 
session of the Legislature. Various and 
manifold have been the speculations and 
conjectures, among learned naturalists re- 
specting the genus and origin of this as- 
tonishing production. Some believe it to 
be the real Basilisk, a creature which had 
been supposed to exist only in the poets’ 
imagination. Others pronounce it the 
Serpeno Monocephalus of Pliny, or single- 
headed Hydra, a terrible animal of pagan 
extraction. Many are of opinion that it 
is the Griffin or Hippogriff of romance, 












which flourished in the dark ages, and has 
come hither to assist the knight of the 
rueful countenance in restoring that 
gloomy period of ignorance, fiction and 
imposition. Some think it the great Red 


Dragon, or Bunyan’s Afollyon or the 
Monstrum Horrendum of Virgil, and all 





THE GERRY-MANDER. 


believe it a creature of infernal origin, 
both from its aspect, and from the circum- 
stance of its birth. 

But the learned Doctor Watergruel who 
is famous for peeping under the skirts of 
nature, has decided that it belongs to the 
Salamander tribe, and gives many plausible 
reasons for this opinion. He says, though 
the Devil himself must undoubtedly have 
been concerned, either directly or indirect- 
lyin the procreation of this monster, yet 
many powerful causes must have concurred 
to give it existence, amongst which must 
be reckoned the present combustible and 
venomous state of affairs. There have 
been, (says the Doctor) many fiery ebul- 
litions of party spirit, many explosions 
of democratic wrath and fulminations of 
gubernatorial vengeance within the year 
past, which naturally produced an un- 
common degree of inflammation and 
acrimony in the body politic. But as the 
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Salamander cannot be generated except 
in the most potent degree of heat, he 
thinks these malignant causes, could not 
alone have produced such diabolical effects. 
He therefore ascribes the real birth and 
material existence of this monster in all 
its horrors, to the alarm which his ex- 
cellency the Governor and his friends 
experienced last season, while they 
were under the influence of the 
Dog-star and the Comet—and while 
his excellency was pregnant with his 
last speech, his libellous message, 
and a numerous litter of new judges 
and other animals, of which he has 
since been happily delivered. This 
fright and perturbation was occa- 
sioned by an incendiary letter threat- 
ening with fire-brands, arrows and 
death (if his proclamation is to be 
credited), which was sent to him by 
some mischievous wight, probably 
some rogue of his own party, to try 
the strength of his Excellency’s mind. 
Now his Excellency being somewhat 
like a tinder-horn, and his party very 
liable to take fire, they must of course 
have been thrown into a most fearful 
panic, extremely dangerous to per- 
sons in their situation, and calculated to 
produce the most disastrous effects upon 
their unborn progeny. 

From these premises the sagacious Doc- 
tor most solemnly avers there can be no 
doubt that this monster is a genuine 
Salamander, though by no means perfect 
in all its members; a circumstance how- 
ever which goes far to prove its illegitimacy. 
But as this creature has been engendered 
and brought forth under the sublimest 
auspices, he proposes that a name should 
be given to it, expressive of its genus, at 
the same time conveying an elegant and 
very appropriate compliment to his Excel- 
lency the Governor, who is known to be 
the zealous patron and promoter of what- 
ever is new, astonishing and erratic, 
especially of domestic growth and manu- 
facture. For these reasons and other 
valuable considerations, the Doctor has 
decreed that this monster shall be deno- 
minated a Gerry-Mander! ! 
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Cuap. II. . . . Porirican History. 


From what has been said in the foregoing 
chapter, of this animal, the reader may 
be inclined to believe that it is altogether 
a fabulous being—a mere creature of poetic 
fancy, or of pagan mythology. Not so, 
gentle reader. It iscertain that it has had 
a positive existence—that it owed its birth 
to the violence of political faction—and 
that during the period of its existence, it 
had a very powerful influence in the 
politics of this Commonwealth. 

It is well known that the two political 
parties in Massachusetts have been for many 
years nearly equally divided, the balance 
however, generally inclining to the Federal 
side. For six successive years previous to 
the birth of the Gerry-Mander the repre- 
sentation of the parties in the Senate, as 
chosen by the people, was divided in the 
following manner: The vacant districts 


were so equally divided, that no choice 
could be made by the people, and the 
vacancies were filled according to the 
political character of the other branch of 
the Legislature. 


Years. Federal. Democratic. 
1806 19 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 19 

In the year 1811, both the tenndhes of 
the Legislature, and the Governor, were, 
with the exception of a single year, for 
the first time, democratic; but the ex- 
perience of past years, taught the prevail- 
ing party, that the tenure of their power 
was extremely precarious, and that the 
smallness of their majority in the Senate 
was sometimes, from the superiority of 
talents on the other side, quite embarrass- 
ing. 

‘The senatorial districts had been formed, 
according to the natural and most obvious 
construction of the constitution without 
any division of counties. To effect the 
desired object of securing a decided 
majority in the Senate in all future years, 
the Legislature divided the State into new 


Vacancies. 
20 I 

19 21 

20 18 

22 


20 19 
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senatorial districts in such a manner as 
to procure the election of the greatest 
number of Democratic Senators. They 
not only divided counties to effect their 
object in opposition to the powerful argu- 
ments of the federal members, who urged 
the unconstitutionality of such a measure, 
but they divided the counties of Essex 
and Worcester in a manner which showed 
that all considerations of convenience or 
propriety were disregarded, and that the 
only object was to form a democratic 
district from each of those federal counties. 
This will appear from the following plan 
of the two Essex districts, in which the 
double dotted lines show the boundaries 
of the districts as they were formed by 
the distracting law of 1811, — 
called the Gerry-Mander law. 

[Here a map of the towns, marked on 
the head, neck, body, legs and claws of 
the Gerry-mander, was introduced. ] 

In the plan given above of the Essex 
outer district, authorized by law to choose 
three Senators, while the federal towns 
enclosed within it formed another district 
to choose two, the reader will perceive all 
the features of the Gerry Mander. It 
was the creature of the Legislature of 
1811, and the design of its creation was 
to increase and secure the power of the 
Democratic party in the Senate of the 
State. 

The Gerry-Mander did not disappoint 
the expectations of its fond parents. The 
election of Senators in 1812, took place 
under the Gerry-Mander law, and the 
result was, that /wenty-nine Democratic, 
and only e/even Federal Senators were 
chosen. On the same day the Federal 
candidate for Governor was chosen by a 
handsome majority; and what is more 
remarkable, such was the malignant influ- 
ence of the animal of which we are giving 
the history, that it required fewer Demo- 
cratic votes to choose the twenty-nine 
Democratic Senators, than were actually 
given to the Federal candidates, of whom 
only eleven were chosen. 

The whole number of votes given for 
Senators was 101,930, of which 51,756 
were given to the Federal candidates, an 
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50,164 for the Democratic candidates, 
making a Federal majority of 1602 votes. 
Yet the Democratic minority, with the 
help of the Gerry-Mander, outvoted the 
Federal majority, almost three to one— 
that is, so as to constitute a Senate of 29 
Democratic and 11 Federal members. 

One fact remains to be recorded of this 
monster. Thus far his career had been 
prosperous, and all the fond hopes of his 
parents and friends were gratified in his 
complete success. Butalas! for the frailty 
of human expectations, especially when 
founded on schemes of fraud and injustice. 
The public were indignant at the gross 
usurpation upon their rights; they rose in 
their strength, burst the chains, which had 
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been imposed upon them, and overcome 
the monster notwithstanding his great 
power. A new districting law was passed, 
by which he was deprived of all political 
authority, and it was reported that he was 
dead. We have even seen an account of 
his funeral obsequies, but it is now, after 
a lapse of some years, when the appre- 
hensions of the public have been quieted, 
confidentially reported, that it was but an 
empty coffin that was followed to the 
tomb—that he still lives, and that it is the 
determination of his friends to restore 
him to his former power and dignity. It 
is to be hoped, for the reputation of the 
Commonwealth, that this attempt will not 
be successful. 





The following order concerning the uniform of the 
Army of the United States, was published early 
in 1813. 


Changes in the Uniform of the Army of 
the United States. 

The coat of the Infantry and Artillery 
shall be uniformly blue, no red collars or 
cuffs; and no lace shall be worn by any 
grade, excepting in epaulets and sword 
knots. 

All officers will wear coats of the length 
of those worn by field officers; all the 
rank and file will wear coatees. The 
button-holes of these will be trimmed 
with tape on the collar only.—Leather 
caps will be substituted for felt, and 
worsted or cotton pompons for feathers. 

General officers, and all others of the 
general staff, not otherwise directed, shall 
wear cocked hats without feathers; gilt 
bullet buttons, and button-holes in the 
herring-bone form. 

The epaulets of major-generals will 
have on the gold ground of each strap 
two silvered stars. 

The epaulets of brigadiers will have on 
each strap one star. 

The uniform of the physician and sur- 
geon, and apothecary generals, and hospi- 
tal surgeons and mates, shall be black, 


THE ARMY UNIFORM IN 1813. 










the coats with standing collars, and on 
each side of the collar, a star of embroi- 
dery, within half an inch of the front 
edge. 

The rules with respect to undress, are 
dispensed with, excepting that cockades 
must always be worn. 


Detailed Rules respecting the Uniform of 
Officers. 


Or THE GENERAL STAFF. 


The Coat.—Single breasted, with 10 
buttons, and button holes worked with 
blue twist, in front, 3 inches long at the 
top, and 3 at the bottom. The standing 
collar to rise to the tip of the ear, which 
will determine its width. The cuffs not 
less than 3% nor more than 4 inches wide. 
The skirts faced with blue, the bottom of 
each not more than 7 nor less than 3% 
inches wide; the length to reach ‘to the 
bend of the knee. The button of the 
breast and two hip buttons to range. 

1.—On the collar, one blind hole 5 
inches long, with a button on each side. 

2.—The blind holes on each side of the 
front, in the herring bone form to be in 
the same direction with the collar, from 
the top to the bottom. 

3-—Blind holes (in the like form) to 
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proceed from 4 buttons placed lengthwise, 
on each skirt. A gilt star on the centre 
of the bottom, 2 inches from the edge. 

4.—The cuffs to be indented to within 
1% inches of the edge, with four buttons 
lengthwise on each sleeve, and holes on 
the three upper buttons corresponding 
with the indentation of the cuff, on the 
centre of which is to be inserted the 
lower button. 

5.—All general officers will be permitted 
to embroider the button holes. The 
commissary general of ordnance, the 
adjutants, inspectors and quarter-masters 
general of purchases will be permitted to 
embroider the button holes of the collar 
only. 

Vest, Breeches and Pantaloons—White 
(or buff for General officers)—Blue Panta- 
loons may be worn in the winter, and 
nankeen in the summer. Vests, single 
breasted without pocket-flaps. 

1.—Breeches, or pantaloons, with 4 
buttons on the knees, and gilt knee buckles. 

2.—High military boots and gilt spurs. 

Black Stock—of \eather or silk. 

Chapeaus—of the following form; the 
fan not less than 6% nor more than 9 
inches high in the rear, nor less, than 15, 
nor more than 17% inches from point to 
point, bound round the edge with black 
binding an ¥% inch wide. 

1.—Button and loop, black. 

2.—Cockade, the same, 4% inches 
diameter, with a gold eagle in the centre. 

Swords.—Yellow mounted, witha black 
or yellow gripe. For the officers of the 
adjutant, inspector and quarter-master 
general’s department, sabres; for all the 
others, straight swords. 

Waistbelts—of black leather. No sashes. 

Epaulets—of gold; according to rank. 

WVote—Officers of the corps of en- 
gineers will wear the uniform already 
established for that corps. 

The dress of the hospital staff will 
conform as to fashion, to the uniform of 
the staff, except that they will wear pocket- 
flaps, and buttons placed diagonally on 
the cuffs, four to each, and covered 
buttons in all instances of the color of the 
coat (black.) 
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Officers of the line appointed to a staff 
station which confers no additional rank, 
will wear the uniform of their rank in the 
line, with high boots and spurs. 


OF THE ARTILLERY. 


Coat—of the same general description 
with that of the staff; and 

1.—Pocket-flaps, cross indented below, 
not less than 24% nor more than 3 inches 
wide, with 4 buttons and blind holes ; two 
buttons at the opening of the pocket of 
each skirt; and a diamond of blue cloth, 
ornamented 144 on each side, the centre 
two inches from the bottom of the coat. 

2.—The blind holes on either side of 
the front, with the coat buttoned close to 
the collar, accurately to form lines with 
the corresponding ones opposite, from the 
top to the bottom, i. e. not to represent 
herring bone. 

3-—The cuffs with four blind holes, 
extending from four buttons diagonally 
placed on each. 

4.—Two blind holes on the collar, 5 
inches long, with two buttons on each side. 

5-—Gilt buttons of the size and insignia 
furnished the commissary-general of pur- 
chases from the War Department. 

Vest, breeches and pantaloons—for the 
field or staff, the same as those described 
for the general staff; and vests and panta- 
loons for the officers of the line, the same, 
except the 1st and 2nd particular articles. 

Stocks & Chapeaus—of the same general 
description with those of the general staff. 

1.—Button and loop of the Chapeau, 
yellow. 

2.—Black cockade, of leather, 43 
inches, diameter, with a gold eagle in the 
centre. A white feather to rise eight 
inches—that of the adjutant white and red. 

Sword—cut and thrust, yellow mounted, 
with a black or yellow gripe. 

Waistbelts—of white leather. 

Sashes—to be worn only when on a 
tour of duty, and round the waist. 

Epaulets—of gold (bullion and strap) 
according to rank. The adjutant, quarter- 
master and pay-master to wear a counter 
strap on the opposite shoulder. 

' The surgeons and mates, to include 














garrison surgeons and mates, will wear the 
same uniform, except the cap, which is of 
black velvet ; the plume black. 


Or THE INFANTRY. 
The same as that pointed for the officers 
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of artillery, with the following exceptions, 
The sword of the sabre form, and with 
mounted silver or plated. For the medi- 
cal staff , small swords. 

Epaulets, buttons, spurs, buckles and 
trimmings, silver or plated. 








SuULLIVAN’s ExpEepITION.—I have a 
paper headed ‘‘Extracts from a journal 
written in the campaign of 1779, under 
the command of Major General Sullivan.’’ 
The paper is a small fragment of a sheet 
written on both sides, and these are the 
words : 

“* Saturday, July 31, 1779. This 
morning every department of the army 
was busy in preparing for a movement. 
About one o’clock P. M. the whole 
marched from Wioming, agreeably to the 
orders of the 25th. ‘The fleet under the 
command of Colonel Proctor, consisting 
of 120 boats appeared most beautifully on 
the river. In passing the fort, there was 
a mutual salute which gave universal satis- 
faction. The country we came through 
to-day, though generally a_ wilderness, 
affords a pleasing prospect for great im- 
provement in a future day. We passed 
several plantations; no houses of any 
kind standing, being all burnt by the 
enemy. From the road, we occasionally 
saw the river which excited agreeable 
sensations. Crossed Lacawanick [Lacka- 
wana,] Creek which is in breadth about 
60 yards, and fordable at all times of the 
year. It empties itself into the Susque- 
hanna. Encamped for the night near the 
same on a beautiful plain at Lacawanick, 
having marched from Wilkesbarre, 10 
miles. Our course this day was N. N. E. 
The light corps, which, agreeably to gene- 
ral orders, were to march in the columns, 
were arranged by Gen. Hand as follows: 
11th Pennsylvania regiment and Captain 
Spalding’s independent company advanced 
by platoons from the centre of a line 
formed by them, and constituted a column 
to proceed on the main road. The 
German regiment and Captain Schott’s 
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independent corps from the right of said 
regiment, formed a column and marched 
on the right of the 11th, having their 
right flank covered by one-third of the 
light infantry of the 11th, and Schott’s 
riflemen in Indian file.’’ 

In 1777, Captain Schott’s company 
formed a part of Col. Armand’s Indepen- 
dent Legion. The officers of the company 
at that time were as follows: 

John Paul Schott, Captain. 

Christian Mancke, rst Lieutenant, 

George Schaffner, 2nd do 

Frederick Liebe, Sergeant. 

Can you, Mr Editor, or any of your 
readers, tell me who kept the journal 
referred to above, and is it still in ex- 
istence in full, either in manuscript or 
print? How long did Captain Schott 
serve in the Revolution? Can any of his 
descendants be found at this time? 


W. T. R. SAFFELL. 
Baltimore, Oct. 1872. 





A Lapy’s ADIEU TO HER TEA TABLE.— 
The following lines appeared in the 
‘* Pennsylvania Gazette,’’ on February 
2d, 1774, a few weeks after the destruction 
of the cargoes of tea in Boston harbor : 


Farewell the tea-board, with its gaudy equipage 
Of cups and saucers, cream bucket, sugar tongs, 
The pretty tea-chest also, lately stored 

With Hyson, Congo, and best double-fine. 

Full many a joyous moment have I sat by ye, 
Hearing the girls tattle, the old maids talk scandal, 
And the spruce coxcomb laugh at--may be—-nothing. 
No more shall I dish out the once loved liquor, 
Though now detestable, 

Because I am taught (and I believe its true) 

Its use will fasten slavish chains upon my country, 


And Liberty ’s the goddess I would choose 
To reign triumphant in America. 
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THE First ORGAN BUILT IN NEw ENG- 
LAND.—Referring to the letter of Mr. 
Shrigley addressed to Mr. Snowden, on 
page 137 of the Recorp, I find the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“Inthe year 1788, when a young man, and 
whilst assisting his father, in building a church in 
Hudson, N. Y., he obtained drafts of an organ, 
then in use in another church in Hudson, and 
which had been brought from England.” 

The settlement of Hudson was com- 
menced in 1783, and it was incorporated 
as a city in 1785. 

The first religious organization in the 
city was that of the Society of Friends 
or Quakers, who erected their first meet- 
ing-house about 1785. 

The Presbyterians organized in 1790, 
commenced the erection of a church edi- 
fice in the same year, and completed it in 
1792. They were followed by the Meth- 
odists who organized about 1790, and 
who were for many years a weak congre- 
gation both in numbers and wealth. 

The Episcopalians were the next in 
organizing ; they commenced the erection 
of a church edifice in 1795, but did not 
complete it until 1802: it was consecrated 
in 1803. 

In 1811 the first organ used in any 
church in this city, was procured by the 
last named society, at a cost of $450: and 
no other church in the city used an organ 
until more than twenty-five years after 
that time. Who the maker of this organ 
was, or where it was constructed I am 
unable to state, 

I think Mr. S’s informant must have 
been in error both as to date and locality: 
and as ‘‘the subject is an interesting one,”’ 
I have taken the liberty to make the above 
statements and correction. 

Epwarp B. Macoun. 

Hudson, N. Y. Sept. 16, 1872 


ONE OF THE ENGLISH WASHINGTONS.— 
I have before mea volume of printed letters 
written by James Howell, (one of the clerks 
of the Privy Council of Charles the First) 
between the years 1618 and 1648. They 
are full of the gossip of the timé and place 


wherever Howell chanced to be. He was — 
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at Madrid when’ Charles the First (then 
Prince Charles) in the Spring of 1623, 
suddenly and secretly left London, with 
the ambitious George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, and hurried to the Spanish 
capital to complete the treaty for his 
marriage with the sister of Philip the 
Fourth, which had been under consid- 
eration for several years. The marriage 
had been negotiated by the Earl of Bristol, 
(to whom Howell was Secretary) the 
English ambassador at the Spanish court, 
on the part of Prince Charles, but it was 
never consummated. 

In a letter from Madrid, dated August 
15, 1623, Howell, writing to Sir John 
North, said: 

‘*Mr. Washington, the Prince his Page is 
lately dead of a calenture, and I was at his 
burial under a Fig tree behind my Lord of 
Bristol? s house. A little before his death 
one Ballard, an English Priest went to 
tamper with him, and Sir Edmund Varney 
meeting him coming down the stairs out 
of Washington's chamber, they fell from 
words to blows: but they were parted. 
The business was like to gather very 
ill bloud, and come toa great height, had not 
Count Gondemar, [the Spanish Premier] 
quasht it, which I believe he could not 
have done, unless the times had been 
favorable; for such is the reverence they 
bear to the Church here, and so holy a 
conceit they have of all ecclesiastics, that 
the greatest Don in Spain will tremble to 
offer the meanest of them any outrage or 
affront.’’ 

This ‘‘Mr. Washington’’ appears to 
have been Thomas, a younger brother (and 
then a minor) of Sir William Washington 
who married Anne, half sister of the Duke 
of Buckingham, and who was also a brother 
of John and Lawrence Washington who 
emigrated to America in 1657. John 
became the ancestor of our George 
Washington. 

In a letter dated two days before the 
one I have quoted from, Howell refers 
to Dr. Vaughan, author of the ‘‘ Golden 
Fleece,’’ which is supposed to have been 
the first book written in North America. 
Howell gives to his cousin Thomas Guin, 















to whom he writes, a copy of a Latin 
stanza which he had added to a poem on 
the affection Prince Charles had for the 
Spanish Princess, whom he was then 
courting most gallantly. Howell gives 
also this translation : 

“Gratefull’s to me the fire, the wound, the chain, 
By which /ove burns, /ove binds, and giveth pain, 
But for to quench this fire, these bonds to love, 
These wounds to heal, I would not, could I choose : 
Strangesickness, when the wounds, the bonds, the fire 
That burns, that bind, that hurt, I must desire, 
Howell adds : ‘‘ Mr. Vaughan of the Golden 
Grove and I were camerades [comrades ]and 
bed-fellows here many months together ; 
his father, Sir John Vaughan the Prince 
his Controuler, is lately come to attend 
his Master.’’ This Mr. Vaughan, who 
afterward bore the honorary title of LL. D. 
soon afterward went to Newfoundland 
on the coast of North America. He 
owned an estate there, and there he resided 
for some time. He was there as late as 
1628, after Prince Charles had become 
King of England; and there he wrote his 
quaint book called the ‘‘ Golden Fleece,”’ 
intended to promote emigration to his 
trans-Atlantic domain. Piqua. 





CALENDAR OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC.— 
In looking over some correspondence be- 
tween the French Directory in 1798 and 
Commodore Barney, I find the dates of 
months with names different from that of 
our calendar. Can the REcorD give me 
some light on the subject? , A. C. K. 

*ANSWER—When the French Revolu- 
tionists abolished monarchy, they attempt- 
ed to abolish almost everything else, even 
Christianity. They repudiated the Sab- 
bath and substituted therefor a day of 
bodily rest, once in ten days, which ar- 
rangement the laws of health soon caused 
them to abolish in turn, and re-adopt 
the septenary arrangement. They abol- 
ished immortality, and declared death to 
be an eternal sleep. They abolished the 
old calendar which Christian nations, bor- 
rowing from the Romans, had used for 
centuries, and substituted therefor, what 
they called ‘‘ The Republican Year.’’ It 
began with September 22d, 1792. The 
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year consisted of twelve months (as they 
could not abolish the Zodiac), of thirty 
days each, with five sacred days at the 
end, dedicated to Virtue, Genius, Labor, 
Opinion and Reward : the Bissextile being 
appropriated every fourth year to the 
renewal of the oath of Liberty. Each 
month had three decades. The months 
were named as follows: 

Vendemaire, beginning September 22. 


Brumaire, October 22. 
Fremaire, “ November 21, 
Nivose, & December «1. 
Pluviose, “ reed 20. 
Ventose, “ ebruary 19. 
Germinal, 6s March 21. 
Floreal, « April 20. 
Prarial, a May 20. 
Messidor, “6 une Ig. 
Fevidor or Thermidor, “ July 19. 
Fructidor, “ August 18, 


This nomenclature was wittily parodied 
by an English writer, who named the 
Winter months, ‘‘ Freezy,’’ ‘‘ Wheezy,"’ 
‘* Breezy,’’ and so on through the year. 





THE ANCIENT EASTERN BOUNDARY OF 
New York.—Under the charter of the 
territory of New Netherland by King 
Charles the First to the Duke of York, of 
March 12, 1664, it was claimed in behalf 
of the Duke, that his province of New York 
extended, easterly to Connecticut river. 
Smith, in his history of New York, and 
Trumbull, in that of Connecticut, both 
purporting to quote the language of the 
charter, describe it as granting to the 
Duke ‘‘all the land from the west side of 
Connecticut river, to the east side of 
Delaware Bay,’’ and in this they have 
been followed by Bancroft and other 
modern historians. The grant would thus 
include large portions of the present states 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts, and 
the whole of Vermont, and make the 
eastern side of its territory on Connecticut 
river about 300 miles in length, while the 
west side on Delaware Bay, would not 
exceed some 50 or 60 miles, certainly a 
very ill-shaped province. In point of fact, 
however, the language of the charter has 
been uniformly mis-quoted. The original is 
preserved in the State Library at Albany and 
the word river, after that of Connecticut, 
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is not found in the description, the grant 
being merely of ‘‘all the !and from the 
west side of Connecticut to the east side 
of Delaware Bay.”’ 

The charter of Connecticut had been 
granted two years previous (April 22, 
1662,) by the same King Charles, its 
territory being designated and described by 
that name. The population of Connecticut 
at the time of the Duke’s grant probably 
exceeded that of New Netherland, three 
quarters of which was west of Connecticut 
river, and some of its settlements within 
20 miles of the Hudson. It cannot well 
be supposed that the King intended the 
injustice of including in his new grant the 
largest part of Connecticut so recently 
chartered by him, especially as its Governor 
was immediately required by the crown 
to aid in the conquest of the Duke’s 
territory, in which he actively participated, 
and was, indeed, oneofthe commissioners to 
receive itssurrender. The western boundary 
of Connecticut and New Netherland had 
been agreed upon by a treaty at Hartford 
in 1650, between Governor Stuyvesant and 
the New England commissioners; had 
been approved and ratified by the States 
general of Holland, and was well known 
in England to be within less than 20 miles 
of the Hudson river. 

Treating the words in the Duke’s charter 
‘from the west side of Connecticut’’ as 
they would seem naturally to import, to 
mean the west side of the co/ony, a territory 
would be granted identical with the known 
eastern extent of New Netherland, showing 
a much less unseemly and improbable shape, 
than was afterwards claimed for it. 

Was not the Duke’s grant originally 
intended to be bounded by the west side 
of the colony of Connecticut? and what 
is the explanation of the discrepancy 
between its language, and the subsequent 
accounts of it? INQUIRER. 


KiNG GEORGE AND HIs CAPTAINS.—I send to the 
Recorp, the following, which I copied from a 
Halifax newspaper. ° 
A wit of this town has written the 

following account of an imaginary inter- 

view between his Majesty and the com- 
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manders of the squadron from which the 
Constitution and Cyane recently escaped.' 
The King (George the Third) is noted for 
his quickness of speech and frequent 
repetition of words, in conversation, 
which the writer has indicated. 


The fleet returns—thus George, with sparkling eyes: 
“Hey! hey! whatnews? what news? hey! hey!” 
he cries;— 
His majesty to hear was all agog; 
When Stewart—-Collier—-Kerr—-with crimsoned face, 
Thus spake—* We gave the Constitution chase, 
And, ah! great Sire, we lost her in a fog.” 


“Fog! fog! what fog? hey, Stewart, what fog? say; 
So then the foe escaped you, Stewart, hey ?” 
“Yes, please your majesty, and hard our fate” — 
“ But why not, Stewart, different courses steer ?” 
Stewart replied, (impute it not to fear,) 
“ We thought it prudent not to separate.” 


Is rr A Facr?—Uuder the heading of 
‘A fact not generally known,’”’ the news- 
papers have published the following para- 
graph: 

‘*The origin of the portrait of the 
Goddess of Liberty upon coins is of great 
interest. Mr. Spencer, the inventor of 
Spencer’s lathe, used by the American 
Bank Note Compuny, was the artist who 
cut the first die for our American coin. 
He cut an exact medallion of Mrs. Wash- 
ington, the wife of General Washington, 
and the first few coins were struck with 
her portrait. When General Washington 
saw them he was displeased, and requested 
the figure to be removed. Mr. Spencer 
altered the features a little, and putting a 
cap upon her head, called it the Goddess 
of Liberty.’’ 

Can any of the readers of the RecorD, 
answer the question, Is it a fact ? 

R. B. L. 

1 Commodore Stewart, commanding the American frigate 
Constitution, captured the British ships Levant and Cyane, 
in February, 1815. He proceeded with his prizes to Porto 
Praya, the capital of Santiago, one of the Cape de Verde 
Islands, where he arrived in March. On the following day 
while the ocean was covered with a thick fog, Lieutenant 
Shubrick heard one of the prisoners say, ‘‘ There’s a large 
ship in the offing!’ A superior officer rebuked him. Shu- 
brick reported the remark to Stewart. Stewart saw his 

ril, the danger of blockade and capture, for he knew the 

+= ship would not respect the neutrality of that port. 
In fifteen minutes after the alarm was given, the Constitution 
and her prizes were making their way out of port. They 
were chased by three vessels commanded respectively ty Sir 


George Collier, Lord George Stewart and Captain Kerr, 
The frigate and the Cyane, escaped,—j Ep1ror. 















First AMERICAN CARDINAL, ET CETERA. 
—I notice a statement on page go, of the 
HistroricaAL ReEcorD, which is errone- 
ous, if the term ‘first American Cardi- 
nal,’’ is understood to mean the first Amer- 
ican Bishop who was raised to the dignity 
of Cardinal. 

Leon Louis Anne Magdaleine Lefebre de 
Cheverus, born January 28, 1768, came to 
America in 1796; was ordained first Bishop 
of Boston in 1808, returned to France in 
1823, and became a Cardinal in 1835. 
M. Cheverus, before his last promotion, 
held successively the offices of Bishop of 
Montauban, and Archbishop of Bordeaux. 

The view of the Park Theatre, p. 97, has 
interest with me, from its being designed 
by the Brune/ mentioned in the enclosed 
circular. It was modified from a plan he 
prepared for the ational Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

The Penet, mentioned in connection 
with Mazzei, (page 71), and who was the 
great confidence man of the Revolution, 
came under my researches some years 
since. I could have improved the state- 
ments given in my article on Penet in the 
transactions of the A/bany Institute, had 1 
delayed it until after the Castorland Jour- 
nal came to hand’. 

FRANKLIN B. HoucGu. 
Lowville, N. Y. 





Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, Sept. 12, 1872. 
Du Srm1TiERe’s ScraPp-Book.—In a letter 
of John Adams bearing date August 14, 
1776, mention is made of a singular charac- 
ter, who is often mentioned in works 
relating to the Revolution. It seems 
that he was engaged in collecting a book 





1 The “ enclosed circular’ referred to by Dr. Hi , is an 
announcement by Mr. Munsell, of Albany, of the publication 
of the ‘ Castorland Journal’’ translated and tated 





Dr. Hough. It is the Journal of the records and doings of 
the agents of a company formed in thecity of Paris for the 
 vigey of founding a settlement in Northern New York. 
fie of the agents of the company who came to America, had 
been the Chamberlain of Louis XVI. They were accompa- 
nied in their voyage out, by Isambert Brunel, a young man 
of ability and a ee from the French Revolution, who 
me; afterward, the famous engineer of the tunnel under 
the Thames, at London. He was the guest of general 
Schuyler, at Albany, who was then deeply interested in the 
subject of canal navigation—[Eprror. | 
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of scraps, of which Frank Moore in his 
‘* Rebellion Record”’ is an imitator. The 
question is what became of that scrap 
book? Has it gone to ‘‘ Limbo,’’ with 
many other odd volumes, or is it tucked 
away in some Library to be exhumed 
centuries hence? It certainly would be 
great as a curiosity, as it is an unique, and 
though we cannot with any certainty 
expect that it ever will be accessible, so 
the historian can delight over it, we may 
indulge the faint hope that it yet exists, 
and did not go down in the whirlpool of 
the French Revolution ; though its com- 
piler went to his native country during the 
troublous times of that period.’ John 
Adams wrote : 

‘*This M. Du Simitiere is a very curious 
man. He had begun a collection of 
materials for a history of this Revolution. 
He begins with the first advices of the tea 
ships. He cut out of all the newspapers, 
every scrap of intelligence, and every piece 
of speculation, and pastes it upon clean 
paper, arranging them under the head of 
that State to which they belong, and 
intends to bind them up into volumes. 
He has a list of every speculation and 
pamphlet concerning independence, and 
another concerning form of government.’ 


A. S. 





Query.—I have an interesting MS. of 
‘‘Notes taken on a Journey from Fort 
Wayne to Fort Dearborn, in June, 1809, 
by Wm. Johnston.’’ Who was the author ? 
I have an idea that he was a U. S. 
Surveyor, as the MS. was found among 
some papers once belonging to the Sur- 
veyor-General’s office of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, &c. 

J. F. W. 


St. Paul, Sept. 27, 1872. 





1 Du Simitiere’s collections, ome yee in five quarto vol- 
umes, are in the Philadelphia City Library. contain a 
vast amount of chaff, and vod large quantity of valuable 
grain may be found among them. ere are about fifty 
concerning the revolt of the Pennsylvania line, most of the 
papers bet original, collector was a Swiss gentleman 
and a bachelor. As he advanced in life, his niary means 
became limited, and he occupied himself in drawing portraits 
and pictures, in water colors. He submitted to the committee 
of the Continental Congress, th procuring a seal 
for the new nation, designs for that purpose,—[Ep1Tor.] 
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EpicraM.—The following epigram ap- 
peared in Holt’s “ Journal,’’ published in 
Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, in August, 
1778: 


«« How hard is your Congress’ exacted conditions?” 

Cry the gentlemen, come with pacific commissions." 

Withdrawing our troops, the premise, and our Fleet, 

And on no other terms will they deign for to treat! 

The word /ndependence, what can they intend in’t ? 

In spite of our efforts, you ave Independent. 

Were we left to ourselves, faith, ere now we had 
scampered ; 

But consider, good folks, we are terribly ham- 
pered. 

True, our Army we have—but completely /nvaded ; 

And our Fleet, to the full, is as nicely Blockaded ; 

Sure the world, they can judge, and as readily say, 

If its left at our option to go or to stay ? 

Get consent from D’Estaing,? and your chief 
Washington, 

And we need not a prompter, 40 set off and run |” 


Isend to the RecorD a few paragraphs from old 
newspapers, believing they will be acceptable to 
its readers. L. C. D. 
Madison, Wisconsin, Oct. 1872. 


‘In the year 1776, in the month of 
September, when General Washington was 
compelled to evacuate New York, he re- 
mained some weeks with his army at the 
heights of Kingsbridge. At this time 8000 
militia joined him from Connecticut, under 
a general named Wolcomb [Oliver Wolcott] 
A few days after they got to camp, those 
heroes became very sickly, as they said ; in 
consequence of this, the Commander-in- 
chief gave orders, that as the army was 
illy supplied with medicine, and there 


1 After the Treaty of alliance between the United States 
and France, the British Parliament passed what was called 
Conciliatory Bills, and appointed Sir Henry Clinton, Earl 
Carlisle and ex-governor Wm. Eden, commissioners to treat 
for reconciliation and peace with the Americans, As the 
acknowledgement of the Indepe of the United States 
was nota part of the business of the commissioners, as the 
Conciliatory Bills of Lord North had foreshadowed, the Amer- 
icans were prepared to reject these overtures. 

On their arrival, ies (1778,) the commissioners sent 
their papers, and an Address, by.a flag, directly to Congress 
then sittingat York, The President of that body was directed 
to read the Address immediately. When he came toa part in 
which the King of France was disrespectfully spoken of he 
was interrupted. He had not read far, when, after some 
debate, the Congress directed him to read no more, but to 
return the prous to the commissioners with a declaration 
that when the King should acknowledge the independence of 
the States and withdraw his armies and fleets, the United 
States would be ready to treat for peace. ‘The commissioners 
returned to England in October, after threatening in a mani- 
festo sent to Congress and the State legislatures, that if the 
rebels persisted, the people should feel all the calamities of 
the most rigorous war.—| Eprror. } 

2 The Count D’Estaing had come from France with a 
powerful naval armament to assist the Americans, 
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were scarcely hospitals for the reception 
of the sick of the regular army, all those 
who produced a certificate from a doctor 
of their indisposition, should be permitted 
to return home. A certain Doctor Hull 
of the same militia, who thought this a 
good time to begin a sfec, undertook to 
give certificates of ill-health to whoever 
would pay him for them—his price was a 
sixth of a dollar, or a gill of rum. His 
trade went on rapidly for several days, 
when some general officers riding out, 
saw the roads full of strapping fellows, 
marching from the camp at the rate of 
four miles an hour, all on their return 
home. On stopping them, they showed 
their passports. ‘‘ An enquiry was set on 
foot, and the worthy Doctor’s speculation 
was brought to light; he was tried bya 
court-martial, and sentenced to be paraded 
through the army, with his saddle-bags 
about his neck, and the drums beating the 
rogues march after him. The sentence 
was immediately put in force, and those 
heroes were thus prevented from leaving 
the army, when an attack was daily looked 
for from the enemy. Many of these brave 
fellows belonged to Hartford. 

‘‘It was somewhat remarkable, that 
most of those sick men who were met on 
the road, had packs of baggage or plunder 
on their shoulders, weighing from 50 to 
80 pounds, each; one, in particular, for 
want of something else, had a nine-inch 
shell in his knapsack, which he was carry- 
ing home to show as a matura/ curiosity.”’ 
Correspondence of the ‘‘ Carolina Gazette’ 
of Charleston, Aug. 22a, 1799. 


A Curious RELic.—Many years ago, 
the writer had the privilege of visiting the 
family of General Solomon Van Rensse- 
laer, then as now, residing in the mansion 
where he died, on his estate of Cherry 
Hill, a mile south of State Street, Albany. 
There I was shown, and allowed to make 
a sketch of a bullet which Colonel Henry 
Killian Van Rensselaer, the father of Gen. 
Solomon Van Rensselaer, had carried in 
one of his limbs thirty-nine years. He 
received it in a skirmish near Fort Anne 
in northern New York, in July, 1777. 
It broke his thigh bone, and lodged in the 




















upper part of his limb, beyond the reach 
of the probe. After his death at Cherry 
Hill on the 9th of August, 1816, the bul- 
let was extracted by Dr. Bay, of Albany. 
It was found to have been flattened by 
contact with the bone, and hollowed to its 
form. A greater portion of the lead was 
covered with a yellow ivory-like substance 
which had been formed by nature to pre- 
vent irritation. The upper figure in the 








INCRUSTED BULLET. 


engraving shows a front view of the bullet 
with its incrustation, and the lower figure, 
a side view. 





ANCIENT INscripTiIOn.—A flat stone, 
about three feet square, was found a few 
weeks ago in Weston, Conn., a short dis- 
tance from the head of the Mill river, on 
which was the following inscription, as 
near as we can copy it in type: 

Abumy trenbo 
XXIII. 
A.D. 1101, 
Nodo W. 
Sob. 
wae 
eg 

The stone was found buried in the 
earth, and was dug up by some people in 
making a road. The engraving appears 
to have been done by an artist; but is 
much defaced by time. If any person 
can find a meaning to the inscription, we 
would thank him for a translation. 

Philadelphia, ‘‘ American and Daily 
Advertiser ,’’ January 15, 1802. 

The REcorD repeats the request ? 
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RuopE IsLanp.—On page 308 of your 
valuable ‘‘ Hist. Record’’ for July, I read: 
‘Tt is difficult to say why Rhode Island 
was so termed, as the record of its 
nomination is very brief.’’ &c. &c. 

Allow me to say that I have every reason 
to believe that the Ang/ish name of the ; 
State is Red Island, so called from the 
redness of the soil, very perceptible as you 
sail by, particularly after a shower. 

Caleb Cushing, who is generally well 
posted in such matters, &c. &c. told me 
that was the original name of the State, 
and it appears, at least, probable 
Yours resp’y. 

H. 1. WILDE. 















































Pepperill, Oct. 1872. 


TropHy FLacs.—Several years ago I 
visited the Naval Lyceum at Newport, 
Rhode Island, and there saw the following 
named trophy flags, of which I append a 
brief description : 


Peacock, tattered. q 
Frolic, much tattered. 

Boxer, a good deal tattered, 
Macedonian, much tattered. 
Epervier, tattered. 

Lady Prevost, considerably tattered. 
Hunter, tattered. 

Reindeer, * 

Beresford, “ 

Highflyer, “ 

Detroit, 6s 

Cenfiance, “ 

Cyane, 6 

fava, very much tattered. 

Duke of Gloucester, fair order. 


The above flags were all made of red 
bunting, and bore the emblems of the 
British Union. 

Guerriere, White bunting in good condition. 

Levant, a as and rents in profusion, 
darned. 

Alert, Blue bunting. 

Burgee of the Lawrence, about 9 feet sq., dark 
blue, the letters of white muslin. These were 
about twelve inches in height. ; 

Tripolitan Flag of the Philadelphia, stripes alter- E 
nate white and pink, of fine silk. 

Little Belt, Blue, greatly tattered. 

L’ Insurgent, Tri color—red, white and blye. 

Standard of Great Britain, taken at York [To- 
ronto], Upper Canada, may be found at West 4 
Point, on the Hudson. ‘ 

L. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON."] 


Valley Forge, Fe’ 10th, 1778. 
Dear Sir: 

It is matter of no small grief to me, to 
find such an unconquerable desire in the 
Officers of this army to be absent from 
Camp, as every day exhibits; and my 
feelings upon the occasion are not a little 
wounded by perceiving that this passion is 
more prevalent among my countrymen,’ 
than in any other Troops in the whole army. 
—Muhlenberg’® is now gone—you think 
it the hardest case imaginable that you are 
here—Woodford* and Scott® are also ap- 
plying—the field Officers of all your Bri- 
gades are, in a manner, absent; a new 
arrangement of the army is taking place, 
and important changes (to effect which 
properly, the aid of every officer of Rank 


1 This letter, and that of Richard Butler and the Baron-de 
Woedtke, are from the valuable collection of Autographs 
belonging to Mr. Robert Coulton Davis, of Philadelphia. 
They have never been published before, 


2 This was a common expression among the Americans at 
that time, when referring to their respective native States. 
In this case, Washington referred to Virginia. 

% John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, was born in Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, on the first of October, 1746, e was 
ordained a minister of the Lutheran Church, of which his 
father was the founder, in America, He was in rge of a 
congregation in Virginia, when the old war for Independence 
broke out; and one day, after preaching a farewell sermon, he 
laid aside his gown and appeared in the uniform of a Virginia 
Colonel, andled the majority of the able bodied men of his con- 
gregation, to the field. ¢ was made a Brigadier- 
general early in 1777, and he was actively engaged in 
the military service of his country until the capture 
of Cornwallis. He was commissioned a Major-gene- 
ral at the close of the war, and returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, where he performed faithful civil service until 
his death, which occurred near Philadelphia, on his 
birth-day, in 1807,—{Eprror. ] 

# William Woodford was a native of Caroline 
county, Virginia, and was distinguished in the French 
and Indian wars. He was appointed Colonel of aVir- 
ginia i pron at the beginning of the Revolutionary war, in 
1775, and was distinguished for his bravery in the battle of the 
Great Bridge. Congress promoted him to Brigadier. He was 
wounded in the battle of the Brandywine in September, 1777, 
and was active in the battle of Monmouth in June the next 
year. At the siege of Charlestown, in 1780, he was made a 

risoner, taken to New York, and there died in November 
ollowing, in the forty-sixth year of his age.—[Eprror.]} 


5 Charles Scott was a native of Cumberland county, Vir- 
inia, and had the honor of raising the first company of 

olunteers, in that State, for the war for Independence, He 
was very popular, and in 1777, the shire-town of Powhatan 
county, was named in his honor. On the first of April, 
Congress commissioned him a Brigadier-general in the Con- 
tinental army, He served with distinction during the war, 
and after gs close emigrated to Kentucky, He was with 
St. Clair in his defeat in 1791, and in 1794 he commanded a 
portion of Wayne’s army at the battle of the Fallen Timber, 
on the Maumee, He was Governor of Kentucky from 1808 
till 1812. He died at the age of seventy-four years, on the 
22d of October, 1820.—[Epiror.]} 


is necessary) is on the Carpet; and yet I 
must attempt (for it can be no more than 
an attempt) to do all these duties myself, 
and perform the part of a Brigadier—a 
Colonel—&c., (because in the absence of 
these, every thing relative to their business 
comes directly to me)—or I must incur 
displeasure by the denial—I can see clearly 
that instead of having the proper Officers 
to assist in organizing, training and fitting 
the troops for the field against the next 
campaign, that we shall be plunged into 
it as we were last year heels over head 
without availing ourselves of the advan- 
tages which might be derived from our pres- 
ent situation and prospects, if every Officer 
would lay his hands properly to the work, 
and afford those aids which I have a right 
to expect, and the Service requires instead 
of longing and hankering after their re- 
spective homes.—But I shall say no more, 
nor will I oppose your Inclination any 
longer than to request that you, Wood- 
ford and Scott, will before you go, give 
me your Sentiments of the Officers to be 
retained, if a reduction, should take place, 
with some other matters of a local nature 
which I cannot come at without assistance. 
—With sincere regard and esteem I am 
D* Sir y’ most Obed and affec : 


oO 


c 


P. S. The Com® of Congress have 
direction from that body to settle the 
Rank of yourself, Woodford, &c.—this 
ought to be done before you leave Camp. 


Brig’ Gen' WEEDon.°® 


6 George Weedon was a native of Virginia, and was an 
inn-keeper at Fredericksburg, before the war. He joined the 
Continental army at an early period, and in February, 1777, 
was commissioned a Brigadier. He did good service in the 
battle of Germantown, but on account of some dissatisfaction 
about rank, he left the service while the army lay at Valley 
Forge, and not long after the date of the above letter. In 
1780 he resumed the command of a brigade, and command 
the ——— militia at Gloucester during the siege of York- 
town. ¢ have no account of his career after the war, or of 
his death,—({Eprror.] 


1 The venerable Major Whitlock, of Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
who was in the fight, informed me, when I visited him in 1860, 












[Lieut. Cor. RicHarp BuTLER."] 
West Point, 8th October, 1780. 
Dear Sir : 

I rec* your fav" of the 9” Sep‘, and 
would have been very happy if your 
Carolina acc‘ had been true, but alas they 
are (like many others) Premature; I fully 
agree with you in Opinion with Respect 
to the Result of this Campaign and 
believe our swords (through necessity) 
will rust in the Scabbards and that there 
will be few broken Bones amongst us but 
I hope you do us the justice to believe it 
is not our faults, or want of Inclination to 
Risque, but without the Command of the 
Sound and North River all our attempts 
against N. York’ must be abortive. Another 
thing our supplies of Provision must be 
more Regulat and not an Army Starving 
seven days out of fifteen in the active time 
and part of a campaign, which I assure 
you has been our unfortunate situation ; 
add to this the Villanies of that Arch 
Villain of detested memory Arnold who 
had sold to Clinton the Important Post of 
Westpoint and was so nigh completing 
the affair that the Troops were actually on 
board the Ships to take Possession and 
only waited the return of Major André 
(Gen' Clintons aid) who came up to settle 
the Infernal plan with Arnold and was 
fortunately taken on his return to N. York 
with maps of all the Forts and Approaches 
of West Point also letters to Clinton, and 
Arnolds Pass for his Security. He had 
changed his dress and left his Regimental 
Coat at one Smiths’ which brought him 





1 Richard Butler was a native of Ireland, and came to 
America previous to the year 1769, and settled in bee 
vania, e was i Li -colonel of the 
Pennsylvania Line at the beginning of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and in the Spring of 1777, held that office in Morgan’s 
rifle corps, and distinguished himself on many i 
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under the denomination of a Spy, for 
which he was tried and with his life has 
paid the Forfeit on the 2* Inst. His 
friend Smith is now under trial and is 
expected to share the same fate.’ Arnold 
escaped by the Stupidity of one Co’ Jame- 
son of the Dragoons, who had André in 
Custody and Permitted him to write to 
Arnold, though all the papers mentioned 
was in his Possession which ought to 
induced him to have ordered him into 
Confinement, notwithstanding which, Gen! 
Washington (to whom he had sent an acc* 
of the whole affair,) was within half an 
hour of Catching Arnold in his quarters? 
and he only got off in a boat to the 
Frigate that lay in the river with the 
Cloathes on his back; and the Scoundrel 
was so mean as to give up his bargemen 
who he deceived by telling them he was 
going on board asa flag of truce. But the 
British excited by the Generosity of Gen! 
Washington (who set free a Crew of theirs 
that had been detained on their account 
at Stoney Point,) let all come away. Ar- 
nold has since wrote twice to Gen’ Wash- 
ington respecting himself and Major André 
and threatened both the Courts and the 
General should they Execute him; Also, 
that ARNOLD had acted on the same prin- 
ciple that had actuated him all the war, 
(that is the general good of his Country.) 
How you will Reconcile the idea to his 
Conduct I don’t know, but I cannot for 
my life; on the whole I think him one of 
the greatest Villains that ever disgraced a 
nation. 

We marched Gen! Irvine’s Brigade to 
this Post immediately on discovery of the 
Plot, and General Wayne’s part of the way 
to Reinforce us in case of necessity ;* but 





especially with Lafayette, in Mal a in 1781. At the close of 
the war he was Colonel of the 9th Pennsylvania regiment. A 
few years later he was agent in Ohio, for Indian affairs; and 
with the rank of Major-general, he commanded the right wing 
and was acting chief of the army of St, Clair, which was de- 
feated in a battle in the Miami country, early in November, 
179t. In that battle, General Butler was killed and scalped 
by the Indians,—{ Evrror, } 

2 This letter was written a few days after the execution of 
Major André, as a spy. The British, under Sir Henry 
Clinton were then occu the city of New York and af 
t 
to the propriety of 


yi 
on Manhattan, or York island; and the thoughts o' 
American commanders were often turned 
attacking them there.—[ Eprror, ] 
3 Joshua Hett Smith, at whose house at Haverstraw, near 
Stoney Point, on the west side of the Hudson, Arnold and 
Andre hada interview.—[Eprror.) 


1 Smith was tried by a military court on a cha 


of com- 
plicity with Arnold and André. He was acquitted, 


He was 
q p d by the civil authorities, but —— 
to New York in the disguise of a woman. He was a brother 
of the uncompromising Tory, chief justice William Smith, 
and was a man of considerable influence. He went to Eng- 
land at the close of the war, where, in 1808, he published 
** An authentic Narrative of the causes which ledto the Death 
of Major André,”” Hedied in New York in 1818,—{ Evrror,} 


2 On the morning of Arnold’s escape to the British frigate 
Vulture, Washington was returning from a conference with 
French officers at Hartford, and being detained by the in- 
spection of a battery a short distance from Arnold’s quarters, 
at the Robinson House, opposite West Point, did not arrive 
there until half an hour after the traitor had left.—{ Ep1ror, J. 


3 See Wayne’s letter on page 436 of the Recorv. 
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all being now quiet we move the 1o™ 
Infantry toward Jersey where the chief of 
the Army are marched to day and the York 
troops with the Jersey and some other are 
to Garrison this place. We hear nothing 
of the Second Division or Count De 
Guichen and his fleet and the others with 
the French Troops are quite safe and quiet 
at Rhode Island. I have no other news 
worth your Notice, therefore now pray 
you and every other worthy Character to 
use your Influence in Raising a force for 
the War, or God knows what will be the 
Result yet. You are pleased to mention 
I suppose as a pattern to the Profligate 
Army, the chaste Conduct of our Militia 
whom God continue in their Chastity and 
Ease and incline them to the good and 
not the Ruin of the Country by adding 
the Enormous Expense of their Chaste 
Campaigns to the already sinking burthen 
that the Country Groans under. True 
friends here are very well and I suppose 
write you. I Pray you to Present my best 
Wishes to Mrs. Montgomery and the young 
ladies, and believe me to be your Sincere 
friend and Obed‘ 


Joun Montcomery, Esq. 


[THE Baron DE WoOEDTKE. ] 
Philadelphia, March 23rd, 1776. 


Sir: 

The kind civilities I received from you 
at Cambridge, merit my most sincere ac- 
knowledgements, and I assure you Sir, 
that I retain the most grateful sence for 
the same. 

I take this early oppertunity to inform 
you that the Honourable Congress have 
been pleased to honour me with the rank 
of a Brigadier-general, and what renders 
this appointment more agreeable to me, is 
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the pleasure I shall have to serve under 
your command in Canada. I shall set out 
in two days for New York and from thence 
to Canada with the Delegates.’ I beg you 
will be pleased to continue me the honour 
of your favour and Esteem. 
I am with the greatest Consideration, 
Sir, 
Your mo: obed‘ & hum? Serv 


Cron Je Westie. 


To the Honourable 
Joun Tuomas, Esq. 


[THomAs PENN. ] 
Sir: 

I have not received your letter by Cap 
Hammet and suppose you could not get it 
furnished by her. I am much obliged to 
you and all our Friends for your endeavors 
to convince the people that they have been 
misled by the Malice of one or two 
designing men who would run every thing 
into confusion to gratify their resentment. 

* * * Tam greatly pleased to 
hear the respectable part of the 
people do not act under the influence 
of Mr. Franklin,? and hope your 
advice and assistance without your 
engaging in personal Squabbles, 
joyned with many good men’s 


1 The Baron de Woedtke, had been, for many years, an 
officer in the Prussian army, and served on the staff of 
Frederick the Great, He there rose to the rank of Major. 
He brought to the Congress strong letters of recommendation 
from Dr. Franklin, with whom he claimed blood-relationship, 
Six days before this letter was written to Brigadier-general 
Thomas, he was commissioned a_Brigadier-general, in the 
Continental Army, and ordered to join the forces in Canada. 
He acc Anied the C issi s of the Congress sent to 
that army, in the Spring of 1776, and in July following, he 
died at Lake George, where he was buried with military 
honors, General Thomas, who was sent to take the com- 
mand of the army in Canada, had already fallen a victim to 
the small-pox, in that region.—[Eprror. } 


2 Dr. Benjamin Franklin is here alluded to, and the troubles 
referred to proceeded out of the peculiar relations of the 
Proprietors and People of Pennsylvania. The Proprietors, 
through their governors, asserted and, as far as possible, 
maintained the privileges granted by the charter to William 
Penn, By the charter, all laws were permitted to take effect 
as soon as they were passed, but if disapproved by the King 
within five years, they were then to be null and void. The 
process was slow, ‘vexatious and expensive, for nant 
the question of approval. When a law had gone through 
the forms in Pennsylvania, it was sent to an agent in London 
who laid it befare the Board of Trade. Then it was refe 
to the King’s Solicitor for his opinion, when it was sent back 















endeavors will have the desired effect. I 
was pleased to: see Mr. Dickinson’s! 
opposition ; his protest carries great con- 
viction with it. I mentioned ‘to the 
Archbishop’ what you say about taxing the 
Clergy which he did not think unreason- 
able as they are taxed here. * * * * 
My best wishes always attend you. 
Your very affect Friend 


Catia a 





London Aug. 10, 1765. 
To Wm. Smirtu, D.D.? 


[ALEXANDER J. DALLas.*] 
Sir; 
I have transmitted to you, by direction 





to the Board of Trade and acted upon, Thence it went to 
the King’s Council and there it was confirmed or rejected, 
If the Proprietors took exceptions to the law, they employed 
council to argue the matter before the Board of Trade, and it 
was necessary for the agent of Pennsylvania Assembly to do 


‘the same on the other side. Endless delays and expenses 


were the consequences, and continual dissensions existed, for 
a long time, between the Proprietors and the Assembly. 
Franklin was, at about the date of this letter, one of the most 
popular of the leaders of public opinionin Pennsylvania, He 
was a ber of the A bly; was the agent of that body 
in England and Postmaster-general of America, He had 
been and still was one of the most zealous friends of the 
people in their contests with the Proprietors, His opponents 
succeeded in the Autumn of 1764, in preventing his election 
to the Assembly, in which y he had held a seat for 
fourteen years, His friends were in a majority in the 
Assembly, and he was reappointed their agent in England, 
and intrusted witha petition tothe King concerning the 
disputes with the Proprietors.—j{Eprror. ] 
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of the Governor,’ several copies of a 
Proclamation, which has been issued, 
respecting the murder of four friendly 
Indians on Beaver Creek, in the County 
of Alleghany; and you will be pleased 
to take proper steps for circulating the 
same as extensively as possible. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obed' Serv‘ 


WJ. bates 
hea 


Secretary’s office, 
Philadelphia, 30, Mar. 1791. 
To Epuraim Douctass, Esq’RE.® 


Proth. of the Court of Common Pleas 
of the County of Fayette. 





in 1785, and soon after inthe U.S, Courts. In January, 1791, 
he was appointed Secretary of Pennsylvania, by Gov. iin, 
In 1801, under President Jefferson, U. S, Attorney for the 
Eastern district of Pennsylvania. In 1814, was made Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Treasury, “‘ then in a de jorable condition; 
and in that highly responsible and difficult situation, he 
exhibited great ability and energy of character.”” In 1816, 
he returned to the practice of Jaw in Philadelphia, He 
wrote and published a number of works on national and 
political eet and died at Trenton, N, J. January, 14, 
1817.—| E. H. G,] 


1 Thomas Mifflin, President of Pennsylvania, in 1788, and 
its Governor from 1790 to 1799. He was one of Washington’s 
Major-Generals in the Revolution, and concerned in the 
**Conway Cabal,’’ President of Congress in 1783, and a 
delegate to the convention which framed the Federal Con- 
stitution, in 1787,—(E. H, G,] 


2 Through the kindness of that hard-working and enthu- 
siastic antiquary and scholar, Mr, Samuel G. Drake, who 
has searched his volumes of clippings and written memoranda 
concerning the Indians of our country, which he has been 

athering these many years, the date of this occurrence is 

ere given: ‘The murder was on March 9g, 1791, of three 
Indians, and a squaw, at a block house on the west side of 
Beaver Creek, Alleghany Co,” Mr, Drake says that murders 


. ae hI f the Indians, and by the Indians, were constantly occurrin; 
) 1 John Dickinson, He was a ber of the A a = ’ y , - y, Coeerrrag 
: Pa many and protested agniont the encroachments upon “the oun “4 pond a all see hed Sane ont _ it was 
j rights of the Proprietors and the Assembly, by the crown. r perpe! , 
° Sarees the cibeoeioy of the Assembly protested against proclamation, as above, were offered,—[E, H. G.] 
J the appointment of Franklin as agent. protest was, it 8 Ephraim Douglass, was an aid-de-camp to General 
is believed, drawn by Mr, Dickinson, It was not accepted, Linco! n, in the Revolution, was taken prisoner, and is referred 
s but was published, to which Franklin made an able reply.— to in the following extract from Gen, Washington’s letter to 
e [Eprror.] ane Mage oy agg Panne scene Oct, 25, R777: es 
y 2 Th Secker, LL. D. Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 2bserve by the terms of General Burgoyne s capitulation, that 
e at es tint; — striving to establish eivennen in = a ger 7 of prisoners ma ‘probably ae ; oo. the 
: America, Tn’, he wrotean able eter to Horace Walpole Ta i ena at deca wil soon Be 
“ on the subject of '* Bishops in America. redeemed. But if this exchange should not take place, you 
e 3 President of the college in Philadelphia to which officehe may depend that Mr. Douglass shall be called for as soon as 
was appointed in 1754. it comes his turn, for I have made it an invariable rule to give 
‘i fd ._», preference to those who have been longest in captivity.” 
“ 4 Alexander James Dallas, “statesman and financier, “fe. .G. 
ed father of the late Hon. George M. Dallas, was born in the 
ck Island of Jamaica, June 21, 1759. He was admitted to Note,—The Recorp is indebted to Mr. E, H. Goss, of 


practice as an advocate in the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, 


Melrose, Mass, for the aboe letter and notes, 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


HisTorIcaL SociETY OF DELAWARE.— 
The annual meeting of this Society was 
held October roth, 1872, in the new rooms 
of the Society, Masonic Hall. There was 
a good attendance of members and guests 
who listened with pleasure to an interesting 
paper, prepared and read by the Rev. 
George A. Latimer, upon Oliver Evans, a 
native of Newport, New Castle Co., Del. 
who was possessed of great inventive 
genius and besides introducing many 
important improvements in mill machinery 
is said to have been one of the first in the 
United States to apply steam power to 
locomotion on land and water. 

The following named were elected 


officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year. 

President.—Hon. Willard Hall. 

Vice Presidents.—Mr. Wm. T. Read, 
Hon. N. B. Smithers, Gov. James Fonder, 

Corresponding Secretary.—L. P. Bush, 
M. D 


Recording Secretary.—Joseph R. Walter, 
A. B. ° 


Treasurer.—Mr. Gregg Chandler, 
Librarian.—Mr. Wm. D. Dowe, 
Directors.—H. F. Askew, M. D.,,Wm. 
Cummins, M. D., Mr. George B. Rodney, 
Rev. T. G. Littell, R. R. Porter, M. D. 
JoserH R. WALTER, 
Recording Secretary. 





CURRENT 


ARRIVAL.—James Anthony Froude, the eminent 
English historian, whose intended visit to this 
country was announced sometime ago, arrived at 
New York on Wednesday, the 11th of October, in 
the steamship Russia. He comes for the purpose of 
giving a course of lectures in our larger cities, on 
the relations between England and Ireland. He 
was entertained at dinner, on the 15th of October, 
by Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. the 
American publishers of his works. 


Francis Lieper, LL. D.—-By the death of 
Professor Lieber, the Recorp has lost a valued 
friend and able contributor. A brief biographical 
sketch of him will be found on another page. 

In the last letter received by the Editor of the 
Recorp, from Dr. Lieber, written a few days 
before his death, he said: “The last number of the 
REcorD, (for September) is, to my mind, highly 
interesting. Would you not my dear Sir, write a 
short paper on the word Pilgrim Fathers ? when and 
where it came into use, &c. Webster uses it. Tome 
it is very distasteful, and ungrammatical at the same 
time. The Puritans were no pilgrims toward a 
shrine; they were self-exiled men, and merely 
exiles. But that is nothing to you. I wish only 
the Aistory of this application of the word, leaving 
the apparent affectation to my own taste and 
grumbling.” 

In another part of the same letter, Dr. Lieber 
wrote: 

“In addition to your account of the first railway 
in America, let me tell you, that returning to 
Boston, I do not know fronf what place, I went out 


NOTES. 


of my way to see and travel on a railway. I went 
to Schenectady. I found John Quincy Adams there, 
whom I knew personally, well. He came to my 
swimming-school, in Boston, and swam with me, 
A mischievous boy went up the steps, and 
leaping down, head-foremost, screamed Hurrah 
for Jackson! Mr, Adams laughed, and we had 
some humorous remarks. Adams was then 
President. 

“ But to return to the railway. ‘ Now it moves,’ 
said Mr. Adams, holding his watch to see how 
quick we went by the mile signs. We all had 
a feeling in our bowels which is a mixture of 
solemnity, expectation and ‘ what next.’ We went 
through the pine-barrens at high speed, compared 
with other modes of travel; I think at the rate of 
nearly twenty miles an hour. There were seats on 
the top of the passenger cars.” 

Dr. Lieber was an amiable, genial man, and the 
most agreeable of companions. He was overflowing 
with varied knowledge gathered from books and 
the personal experience of a long, active, and 
studious life; and there was a quiet humor ever 

laying upon his lips. The news of his death must 
Love filled many a heart with pain, for he was 
loved by all who, like the writer of this, were 
privileged to number him among their intimate and 
confiding friends. 


A Rare Boox.—Claudius Ptolemy, an Egyptian 
mathematician, astronomer and geographer, who 
flourished at Alexandria in the second century of 
our era, wrote a Universal Geography, which 
Humboldt described as a colossal production, and 





i, el 









spoke of the author, as being superior to Strabo, as 
authority. It was printed in the year 1482. A 
well-worn copy of this work was found in a book- 
store, in the city of New York, by that fine scholar 
and antiquary Chief Justice CHARLEs P. DALy. 
It. contained, evidently as a more modern inset, a 
map of America—the first printed map of the New 
World. He bought it, and presented it to the 
American Geographical Society, of which he is 
President, It was sent to Europe for re-binding 
and restoration; and it has lately come back, an 
elegant volume, almost as good as new, in ap- 


pearance. 


LAKE TAHOE.—Among the wonders of Cali- 
fornia, is Lake Tahoe, thirty-five miles long and 
fifteen wide, situated among the mountains at an 
altitude of about gooo feet above the sea. It is 
walled in by mountains from two to three thousand 
feet in height above its surface. The water is of 
an emerald green near the shores, a beautiful 
blue farther out, and of inky blackness toward 
the centre. It is perfectly pure and contains three 
kinds of fine trout. The mountains are wooded 
with evergreen trees, and beautified with the 
richest flowers. The average Summer temperature 
in its vicinity is 70°. 


THE Mount VERNON EsTATE.—A late issue of 
“ The Country Gentleman,” contained the following 
description of Washington’s farm, while the patriot 
was alive, from the pen of a Virginia gentleman. 

“The farm of General Washington, at Mount 
Vernon, contained in his day ten thousand acres of 
land in one body—equal to about fifteen square 
miles. A great portion of it was a vast valley or 
basin surrounded by a range of hills: athird of it 
was a neck of land on the Potomac River, with 
Little Hunting Creek Bay on the east and Dogne 
Creek Bay onthe west. These Creeks are navigable 
for about two and a half miles up from the river 
channel, aud certainly would have afforded the 
General great facilities, as they now do our farmers, 
in boating and landing manure or fertilizers on the 
ground, but it is not probable that the General did 
anything at this. It was divided into farms or 
fields of convenient size by deep ditches, which 
may be traced now, and showing that one of them 
contained as much as two thousand seven hundred 
acres. These fields were situated at a distance of 
two, three and five miles from the mansion house. 
The walls of a sixteen-square barn are now standing, 
and is quite a curiosity; it was made of brick and 
quite large; situated three miles from his residence. 
He had two grist mills on the place, one run by 
water power, having (I judge) atwelve foot wheel, 
and a race about two miles in length; the mills, 
the foundation walls of which are standing, 
was at the head of Dogne Creek Bay, and it is 
supposed that boats ran right to the mill door. 
The other mill is said to have been propeJled by 
oxen or horses, The General delighted to visit the 
farms above spoken of every day in pleasant 
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weather, and was constantly engaged in making 
experiments for the improvement of agriculture. 

“Some idea of the extent of his farming 
operations may be formed from the following facts : 
In 1787, he had five hundred and eighty acres in 
grass; sowed six hundred bushels of oats; seven 
hundred acres of wheat; and as much move in 
corn, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, &c. and one 
hundred and fifty acres with turnips. His stock 
consisted of one hundred and forty horses; one 
hundred and twelve cows; two hundred and 
thirty-six working oxen, heifers and steers, and 
five hundred sheep. He constantly employed two 
hundred and fifty hands, and kept twenty-four 
ploughs going during the whole year, when 
the earth and state of the weather would 
permit. In 1780, he slaughtered one hundred and 
fifty hogs (I hope not the “ Virginia Pine Roasters’’) 
for the use of his own family, and provisions for 
his negroes, for whose comfort he had great regard. 

“Of the ten thousand acres, but two hundred 
now belongs with the mansion, and the Washington 
farm has been greatly reduced; but a small portion 
of this is now cultivated.” 

The Recorp adds the following from Washing- 
ton’s Diary, in 1768: ‘ Would any one believe 
that with a hundred and one cows, actually reported 
at a late enumeration of the cattle, I should still 
be obliged to buy butter for my family.” 


« CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGEs.’”’—Much was said 
and written about “consequential damages,” du- 
ring the late arbitration at Geneva, to make a 
determination concerning claims against the British 
government for damages done to American com- 
merce by the depredations of Anglo-Confederate 
cruisers during the late civil war. Such damages 
were disallowed by the Tribunal. Senator Wilson 
in his “Rise and Fall of the Slave. Power in 
America,” gives a curious instance of “ consequen- 
tial damages” being allowed by our national gov- 
ernment. The government paid to the citizens of 
Georgia, after the close of the Seminole War, as 
compensation for slaves who escaped to Florida, 
the sum of $109,000. The owners of slaves pre- 
sented a further claim of $141,000 as compensation 
fgr the offspring which the bond-women might 
have borne to their masters, had they remamed in 
bondage. Congress allowed that sum for children 
who were never born, but which might have been, 
if the women had remained as slaves. The dam- 
age to their owners was “ consequential.” 


THE Woo. Propuct.—Statistics show that the 
United States is the first wool-producing country 
in the world. Its crops in 1871, was, in round 
numbers, 177,000,000 pounds. That of England 
was 160,000,000 pounds, Australia 152,500,000 
pounds, and La Plata, in South America, 138,070,000 
pounds, 

It is just seventy years since Colonel Humphreys, 
the friend and long time inmate of the family of 
Washington, after a five years residence in Spain, 
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as American minister, brought to this country and 
safely housed, at his home in Derby, Connecticut, 
about one hundred Spanish merino sheep. They 
were the finest wooled sheep ever seen in America. 
About thirty years later, the Saxony Merino, a still 
finer wooled sheep were introduced, and, for 
awhile, threatened to supersede the Merinos, but 
the latter being more hardy and productive, held 
their position. Since then the French and Silesian 
Merinos have been introduced. ‘The Merinos form 
the basis of all the fine wooled sheep in the country. 
The Cotswold, Southdown and Cheviot, are a 
valuable variety. It 1s an ascertained fact, that in 
the main, the fine wools of America are inferior 
in fineness to those of Germany and Austria. 


A SENSIBLE MEASURE.—By a recent act of the 
Legislature of Connecticut, the few remaining 
Indians in that State have become possessed of the 
political rights and franchises which other citizens 
of the State enjoy. Should the National Government 
take a similar step in relation to all Indian tribes 
within the domain of the Republic, Indian wars 
would soon cease, and the whole corrupt machinery 
connected with “Indian Affairs,’ as well as the 
machinery honestly managed, would also disappear, 
to the advantage of the State and the credit of 
humanity and christianity. 

The Recorp is of opinion that the recent 
amendments to the constitution, give the rights of 
citizenship, to every Indian in the land, and that 
no State action is necessary only so far as the 
passage of acts for making those amendments 
operative. They confer the rights of citizenship, 
the Recorp believes, not only upon every masculine, 
but upon every feminine of the human species, of 
whatever hue or condition, and it only remains for 
State or national legislature to open the way for 
the exercise of those rights. 


PORTRAIT OF BERNAL DIEZ DEL CASTILLO.— 
The December number of the Recorp will contain 
a carefully engraved portrait of Bernal Diez del 
Castillo, the companion of Hernando Cortez, and 
historian of his conquests in Mexico and Central 
America, It will be accompanied by an engraving 
of his coat-of-arms and a fac-simile of his sign 
manual, together with a brief account of how the 
portrait was obtained, in Guatemala, by the 
accomplished scholar by whom the matter has been 
contributed to the Recorp. It is believed that 
a likeness of that eminent soldier and historian is 
unknown to the literati of Mexico dnd this coun- 
try. 


THE WASHINGTON ELM.—The venerable Elm 
Tree, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, under the 
shadow of whose leaves Washington took command 
of the Continental Army on the morning of the 
3d of July, 1775, is beginning to show signs of 
mortal decay. Like other relics of that heroic age 
of America, the “Washington Elm” will pass 
away, possibly in the course of a generation. 
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THE OLpEst Book IN AMERICA.—It having 
been asserted that George H. Brewster, of Boston, 
is the owner of the oldest book in this country, 
namely, a copy of the New Testament, printed in 
London, in 1503, and supposed to have been 
brought over in the May-flower, and used by the 
Puritans at Plymouth, a correspondent of the Boston 
“ Advertiser,” wrote as follows: “I have in my 

session a Latin Book of Chronology, written by 
peers Laerius, a Carthusian, surnamed Rolefink, 
and printed, as the book itself declares, in the 8th 
calender of December, A. D. 1477. It was pur- 
chased many years ago in Europe, by the late John 
Pickering, of this city, a gentleman well versed in 
bibliography; and on one of its leaves is this in- 
scription in his handwriting ; ‘ This book is one of 
the rarities which are so highly prized by biblio- 
graphical collectors; and the present edition is 
noticed by bibliographers among the scarce ones— 
printed in 1477.’ 

“It purports to be a chronology from the creation 
of the world, as described in Genesis, to the time 
of the completion of the book, and contains, among 
many rude illustrations of ancient cities and build- 
ings, an engraving of Noah’s ark, showing the 
manner in which he distributed his numerous, but 
‘happy family’; the wild animals being appropri- 
ately assigned to the forecastle, while the tame and 
gentle ones find a more quiet and dignified position 
in the cabin, It must have been a work of some 
note in its day, as other editions of it were pnblished 
in Louvain in 1476, in Venice in 1479 and 1484.” 

A little later, a correspondent of the New York 
“Evening Post,” over the signature of F. B. wrote: 
“There is in my possession a Latin book—a 
“Treatise on Grammar,” by Donatus Minor— 
which was printed by Quentel at Cologne in the 
year 1457, twenty "years before the date of the 
“ Book on Chronology,” of which the Advertiser’s 
correspondent writes. 

It belonged to the late Dr. Minturn Post, of this 
city, and is, in all probability, the ‘oldest book in 
America.’ 

It is a quarto, in Gothic character similar to that 
of the “ Psalter” of Faust, and is a specimen of the 
same work which is said to have been seen at 
Dresden in the year 1722 by M. La Croze and M. 
Dvchat.” . 


A RELIc.—Major Washington Richards, of 


Rodney, Pennsylvania, possesses a solid silver 
cigar case, manufactured in Germany by a famous 
silversmith named Gucher, for Mr. Muhlenburg the 
“ fighting preacher of the American Revolution.” 
uhlenberg presented it to General Francis Swaine 
who was a drummer-boy in the old war for inde- 
pendence, and a general in the war of 1812. By 
the latter it was given to the father of the present 
owner. 
ohn Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg acquired his 
title of “ fighting preacher,”’ from the circumstances 
which attended his introduction into the military 
service of his country. He was a son of Henry 















Melchoir Muhlenberg, the founder of the Lutheran 
church in America. He entered the gospel min- 
istry and received ordination in London. He be- 
came a minister at Woodstock, in Virginia, and 
was one of the most active Whigs of that state. 
At the close of 1775, he preached a farewell 
sermon to his flock, and concluded by saying in 
the language of the Holy Scriptures, that “ there is 
a time for all things; a time to preach and a time 
to pray,”’ but “ these times,” he said “ have passed 
away ;’’ and then, with a voice like a trumpet, he 
said, “ there is a time to fight, and that time is now 
come!’’ Then laying aside his sacerdotal gown, 
he stood before his people in the full uniform of a 
Virginia colonel. He ordered the drums to be 
beaten at the church door for recruits, when almsot 
every man in his congregation, able to bear arms, 
joined his standard. He became one of the most 
efficient of the minor generals of the Continental 
army. 


Our NATIONAL DisH.—The New York LZven- 
ing Post,in a recent editorial article, related the 
following concerning one of the esteemed corres- 
pondents of the REcorD, Francis Lieber, LL. D.: 

Dr. Lieber, says the Post, was asked at a dinner 
party in this city [New York] to explain why it was 
that he, a native German, so disliked his national 
dish, sourkrout. He replied that all the national 
dishes he knew anything about were disagreeable. 
The olla podrida of Spain; the polenta of Italy, the 
sourkrout of Germany, the sheep’s head of Scotland, 
the pork and beans of New England, the bacon and 
greens of the Southern states, were all alike to him 
unpalatable and repulsive. He knew of but one 
national dish that could be made an exception to 
this rule, and that was the roast beef of Old Eng- 
land. Warming with his subject, he said ‘The 
three greatest things in English history are Magna 
Charta, Shakespeare, and the fact that she is the 
only country whose national dishes are noble. 
What a robust institution is Roast Beef! Is there 
finer game than English mutton-chop? And plum- 
pudding! How excellent a thing for a hale appe- 
tite!” “The pi/aw, he added, is an acceptable 
dish, but it is rather Asiatic than national.” 

“ And the maccaroni?” said the Italian minister, 
who was at the table. 

“Square the Neapolitan maccaroni with the 
northern folenta,” Dr. Lieber replied, “and the 
excellence of the first will yet have a repellant 
odor of the polenta.” 

For our own part, if we ventured to criticise Dr. 
Lieber at all, it would be that he called pork and 
beans the national dish of New England. He 
should have said roast turkey and acknowledged 
his approval, 


REVELATIONS IN PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY.—Pre- 
parations are in poe for making extraordinary 
observations with an immense telescope. Professor 
Davidson, of the coast survey, has been experi- 
menting near Summit station of the Pacific railway, 
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on the Sierra Nevada, at an elevation of 7,200 feet 
above the sea, to determine the relative importance 
of great and small altitudes in the use of the tele- 
scope for investigations of physical astronomy, and 
recommends a location near the line of that railway, 
about 10,000 feet above thesea. Professor Young, 
of Dartmouth College, has been experimenting 
with large instruments, on the Rocky Mountains, at 
an elevation of 8,242 feet above the sea. Like the 
observations of Professor Davidson, these provethat 
such great elevations are of vast importance, as a 
clear sky may be founc. there during a greater por- 
tion of the year, while only a few nights during 
the year would be suitable for the use of the highest 
magnifying powers, on the low Atlantic coast. It 
is probable that the twenty-seven inch refracting 
telescope for which Messrs Clark, of Cambridge, 
are now preparing lenses, for the National Govern- 
ment, at a cost of $50,000, will be placed at the 
elevation on the Sierra Nevada, recommended by 
Professor Davidson. We may expect some extra- 
ordinary revelations from that instrument on such 
an observatory. 


THE First IcE-BoAT.—The season for ice-boat- 
ing in the northern States, is approaching. It is a 
favorite sport on the Hudson River, where some 
elegant craft may be-een. The first regular ice-boat 
on that nver, was built in the city of Athens, in the 
year 1822, by Captain Watson Howland and John 
Burtis, and was owned by the builders and a 
company of captains of sailing vessels. These 
were Captain John B. and Peter Coffin, Seth 
Bunker, John Clark, John Everts, William Dodson 
and Justice Howland. The vessel was launched 
early in the year 1823, and afterward made a trip 
from Athens to Albany, bearing her owners, at the 
rate of about a mile a minute. The boats of 
to-day are very nearly the same as the original ; and 
they are now very numerous, nearly every village 
sending out several and making the frozen river 
have the semblance of Summer time, with their 
white sails. 


E. PLurisus UnuM.—To the question of “J,” 
on page 372, the RECORD answers, that in a letter 
to its Editor by Dr. Francis Lieber, of New York, 
written several years ago, that gentleman called his 
attention to the fact that E PLuRisus Unum, was the 
epigraph of “‘ The Gentlemen’s Magazine,” founded 
in 1731, and was doubtless borrowed from that by 
the founders of our republic, who were readers of 
that Magazine, This fact with several others on 
the subject#is stated in the followin ragraph 
which appeared in a late issue of the Philadelphia 
“ Sunday Dispatch,” 

“A metrical Latin composition entitled ‘The 
Pyramid of Fifteen States’ was written and pub- 
lished by John Carey, of Philadelphia, towards the 
close of the last century. A writer in a late number 
of The Overland Monthly, says that our national 
motto is derived from this poem. Blake, Allen, 
Lippincott, Allibone and Drake make no mention 
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of John Carey as the authorof suchapoem. Who 
was John Carey, and in what year did he write 
‘The Pyramid of Fifteen States’?”. .. . The motto 
“E pluribus unum,’ long before the Revolution, 
was that of the English periodical, 7he Gentlemen's 
Magazine, founded by Edward Cave in 1731, and 
doubtless it was adopted from that publication. In 
Virgil’s Moretum, line 103, is “ Celor est ’e pluribus 
unus.”’ The motto of the Spectator for August 
2oth, 1711, is, “ Lxempta juvat e pluribus una 

Hor. 2, ep. ii., 212.) The legend of the New 

ork doubloon of 1787 is “ Unum e pluribus,” 
and of the “ Immunis Columbia” copper of same 
year “Z pluribus unum.” One of the Washington 
cents of 1791 has the same motto. Dr. William 
Barton —who, it is said, designed the arms of the 
United States in 1782—accompanied them with the 
motto, “£ pluribus unum.” 

A full account of the drawings of Dr. Barton, 
with copies of them, and of the origin of the Great 
Seal of the United States, written and drawn by 
the Editor of the Recorp, may found in 
“« Harper’s New Monthly Magazine” for July, 1856, 
in the form of a colloquy., 


SANDWICH.—The Sandwich—a slice of meat 
between two pieces of bread—may be considered 
the national luncheon of Americans. It, and the 
famous islands of the sea bearing that name have 
the same origin. The Earl of Sandwich was a 
very eminent British statesman in the last half of 
the last century, and Captain Cook, who discovered 
the islands in the Pacific ocean in 1778, gave the 
statesman’s name to a group. The Earl was a 
great gambler. On one occasion, he sat at the 
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gaming table a day and a night, without leaving it. 
He called to his servant to bring him something to 
eat. The man brought him a slice of beef and 
two pieces of bread, which the Earl placed together 
So as to save time in the eating and not interfere 
with the playing. That kind of luncheon has 
ever since been called a Sandwich. 


THE Pueenrx Ciry.—The wealth and enterprise 
contained in American cities, is i)lustrated by the 
extraordinary fact that on the 8th of October, the 
first anniversary of the conflagration which reduced 
a large portion of the business part of Chicago, 
to ashes, about one third of the burnt district, 
south of the river, was rebuilt upon with edifices 
far superior in size, tastefulness and costliness, to 
those consumed there, This living Phoenix rising 
from the ashes of the dead city, is a marvel of this 
marvellous age. 


CHEESE.—The average annual export of cheese, 
from the United States, amounts to more than 
60,000,000 pounds, Twenty years ago, not more 
than 1,000,000 pounds were exported, The dairy 
business in America is yet in its infancy, yet it has 
deprived England and Holland of their monopoly cf 
the cheese trade. 


A CorreEcTION.—I take note at page 425 of 
the Recorp, that Admiral Alden “transferred his 
quarters (flag) from the Wachuset to the Wabash.” 

The reverse was the fact; in consequence of a 
case of small-pox on board the flag ship Wadash, 
the Prince of Wales and party were received on 
board the Wachuset. B. F. 

Boston, Oct., 1872 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM Henry SEWARD. 
Quite suddenly on the afternoon of Thursday, 


the roth of October, 1872, the Hon. William H.., 


Seward died at his residence in Auburn, N. Y. in 
the seventy-second year of his age. He was born 
in Florida, Orange County N. Y. on the 16th of 
May, 1801. His ancestors were of Welsh extrac- 
tion on his father’s side, and of Irish on his mother’s. 
The first of the family emigrated from Wales, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and settled in Connecticut. 
At the age of nine years, William was sent to an 
Academy at Goshen, N. Y., and at the age of fifteen 
he was qualified for the junior class in Union Col- 
lege. In that institution he held a high rank: and 
while he was a senior, at the age of nineteen, he 
spent six months as a teacher, in Georgia. At the 
commencement exercises of the College, at the 
time of his graduation, he received one of the 
three appointments of orator, for he had shown 
promises of extraordinary power as a speaker. 
After his graduation, young Seward entered the 
office of John Anthon, in New York, as a student 
of law, and completed his preparation for the pro- 


fession, with William Duer and Ogden Hoffman, 


of Goshen. He was admitted to the bar in Janua- 
ry, 1822, and began its practice at Auburn, in part- 
nership with judge Miller, whose youngest daugh- 
ter he married two years later. From that time he 
arose rapidly in his profession. 

Mr. Seward entered the arena of political strife 
in 1824, when, at a convention, he drew up an 
address to the people, in which he took strong 
grounds against a junta known as the “ Albany 
Regency.” He presided over a convention of 
young men at Utica, in 1828, who favored the re- 
election of John Quincy Adams; and the same 
year he declined a nomination for Congress. In 
1830 he was elected to a seat in the State Senate, 
by the Anti-masonic party, by a large majority. 
He was then the youngest man who had ever held 
a seat in that body. His party was greatly in the 
minority, but he spoke boldly and eloquently 
against the “ regency,’ and the “ Jackson party.” 
His speeches and writings on National politics, at 
that time, had great influence in the formation of 
the Whig party a few years later. 












During the recess of the legislature in 1833, Mr. 
Seward made a trip to Europe, and contributed 
interesting letters to the Albany Evening Fournal. 
Having been defeated by William L. Marcy as a 
candidate for the Governorship of his State, in 
1834, he resumed the practice of law, in Chatauqua 
County, where he became the agent for the Holland 
Land Company. In 1838, he was elected Govern- 
or, by a majority of 10,000 over Marcy. He held 
that office four years, during which time he was 
noted as a strenuous advocate of reform of every 
kind which promised benefit to his race. 

In 1843, Governor Seward declined a third 
nomination, and resumed the practice of the law; 
and he was constantly employed in the most im- 
portant cases in the State and National courts, for 
six years. Meanwhile he took an active interest in 
public affairs. He espoused the cause of Henry 
Clay in the Presidential canvass in 1844, and in 
1846 was largely instrumental in procuring a call 
for a convention for revising the Constitution of the 
State of New York. He took a very active part 
in the canvass for president in 1848, and made 
speeches in several states in favor of General 
Taylor. He was largely influential in securing the 
triumph of the Whig party at that time. 

Governor Seward was elected to supersede Gen- 
eral Dix, in the Senate of the United States, in the 
Winter of 1848—9, and during his first session in 
that body, he distinguished himself in discussions 
of the Slavery question, which resulted in the 
compromise measures of 1850. He was opposed, 
in debate, by such men as Webster, Clay, Calhoun 
and Benton. He took the lead of those who were 
opposed to the compromise; and from that day 
until the breaking out of the Civil War in 1861, 
he was regarded as the chief of the anti-slavery 
statesmen, of the Country. On the 11th of 
March, 1850, he made the famous declaration, in 
a speech: “ There is a higher law than the Con- 
stitution which regulates our authority.” For this 
utterance he was violently assailed, by words, as a 
dangerous agitator. 

In his career in the Senate, Mr. Seward dis- 
played some of the highest qualities of statesman- 
ship, and his occasional orations in various places 
were models of eloquence. In the summer of 
1854, the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon him by Yale College. In 1855, he was 
re-elected to the Senate for six years, and took a 
leading part in the debates on Slavery during that 

riod. He was one of the chief founders of the 

epublican party in 1856. 

At near the close of his term, the Civil War 
broke out; and on the inauguration of Mr. Lin- 
coln, as President of the Republic, he was called 
to the first seat in his cabinet, as Secretary of State. 
He held that position, for eight years,—a most 
momentous period in our history—with great 
ability, and in March, 1869, he retired to private 
life. 

On the same evening when President Lincoln 
was murdered. an assassin attempted to take the life 
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of Secretary Seward, while he lay prostrated by 
injuries received by being thrown from his car- 


riage. 

"las in 1869, Mr. Seward commenced a journey 
around the world, and was everywhere received 
with the greatest distinction. By that journey he 
seemed to receive renewed health, but in the course 
of a few months, he began to fail. His death was 
quite sudden and was caused, immediately, by a 
catarrhal effusion into the lungs. 

Mr. Seward was possessed of much literary 
ability, and his knowledge was varied, and on 
many things, profound. A narrative of his journey 
around the world, edited by his daughter, will be 
published by the Appleton’s, in New York. 


FRANCIS LIEBER. 


That ripe scholar and eminent publicist, FRANCIS 
LiesER, died suddenly on Wednesday, the second 
of October, 1872, at his residence on 34th street, 
in the city ot New York. He was a native of 
Berlin, Prussia, where he was born on the 18th of 
March, 1800. In the Prussian army, he fought at 
Ligny and Waterloo, in 1815, and at the assault at 
Namur he was severely wounded. He was a boy 
only fifteen years of age, at that time, and was a 
volunteer. After the peace of Paris, young Lieber’s 
open expressions of opinion against the reactionary 
measures of the government, and in favor of the 
enlargement of popular liberty, caused his arrest 
and imprisonment as a revolutionist. That was in 
1819. He was soon released, and studied in the 
University of Jena, where, in 1828, the honorary 
degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him. He 
was one of the youngest recipients of that mark 
of distinction. He joined Lord Byron’s expedition 
to assist the Greeks to win their ind dence, 
travelling, on foot through Switzerland to Mar- 
seilles. 

After suffering much in Greece, he went to Italy, 
and was received into the family of Niebuhr, the 
historian, and then Prussian ambassador at the 
Court of Rome. In the “Eternal City,” young 
Lieber prepared a journal of his experience in 
Greece, which was published at Liepsic. 

Returning to Germany, with promises of safety, 
young Lieber was watched, and was finally im- 
prisoned at Kopenick, where he whiled away the 
tedious hours in poetic compositions, which, on 
his release were printed at Berlin, under the name 
of Frank Arnold. Finally, in 1825, persecution 
drove him to England, where he was a tutor, for a 

ear, and wrote for the German press. At len, 

e turned his face towards America, with a resolu- 
tion to become a citizen there, and make that 
country his future home. He first settled in Boston, 
in 1827, where he established a swimming school, 
and afterwards gave lectures on history and politics, 
(subjects which had been his chief study) in many 
of the larger cities. While residing in Boston, he 
edited the “ Cyclopedia Americana,” which was 
afterward published in Philadelphia, in 13 volumes, 
between the years 1829 and 1833. 
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From 1835 to 1856, Dr. Lieber was Professor 
of History and Political Economy, in the South 
Carolina College at Columbia, S. C.; and from 
1857 until 1865, he held the same Professorship in 
Columbia College in New York, During that 
time he was a most industrious contributor to the 
current literature of the day, and always a valued 
one, for he was regarded as one of the soundest 
publicists of the country. 

In 1862, at the request of General Halleck, Dr. 
Lieber prepared, for the use of the army, an essay 
on “ Guerrilla Parties;’’ and the following year he 
prepared “ Instructions for the Government of the 
Armies of the United States in the Field.” 

The most prominent of Dr. Lieber’s literary 
productions, are a translation of a French work on 
The Revolution of July, 1830; A Life of Kasper 
Hauser; the works of De Beaumont and De 
Toqueville on the Penitentiary System of the 
United States; Reminiscences of Niebuhr; A 
Manual of Political Ethics; Essays on Property 
and Labor; A Plan of Education for Girard Col- 
lege; Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, written 
after a trip to Niagara Falls; numerous essays on 
Property and Labor, Laws, the Constitution, Civil 
Liberty, and Self-Government; on Penal Laws 
and the Penitentiary System; Abuses of the Par- 
doning Power, and a large number of occasional 
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papers and addresses. Whilst he was in Eur 
in 1848, a volume of verses, by him, entitled “ The 
West and other Poems,” was published in New 
York. 

During the late Civil War, Dr. Lieber was very 
active in promoting the cause of the National 
Government. He was efficient in the formation 
of the Union League in New York, and was Pre- 
sident of the Loyal Publication Society; and at 
the close of the war, he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of a Bureau at Washington for the ar- 
rangement and preservation of the papers of the 
Confederate Government. 

Dr. Lieber was an exemplary man in all the 
relations of life, and his death leaves a blank in 
society not easily to be filled. The funeral services 
were conducted in the church of the Incarnation, 
on Monday, the 7th of October, by the Right Rever- 
end Bishop Potter and Rev’d Dr. Montgomery, 
Pastor of the church. The pall-bearers were Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, Dr. Drisler, Rev. Dr. Barnard, 
Samuel B. Ruggles, Professor Van Amringe, 
Professor Woolsey, Judge Pheyer, Dr. De Arnold, 
and Dr. Dwight. There were presént many 
distinguished citizens and foreigners, and delega- 
tions a Columbia Coilege, the American Ger- 
man Association, and other societies, His body 
was buried in Wood Lawn Cemetery. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatic 
Fournal: Published quarterly by the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society at Montreal: Edited by a 
Committee of the Society, July, 1872. 8vo. pp. 44. 
This is a new and worthy candidate for the favor 
of American antiquaries and numismatologists. 
The first number evinces a determination on the 
part of its conductors to make it deserve success. 
Besides the Introduction and Editorials, it contains 
twelve papers on the following subjects: Old 
Colonial Currency; American Antiquities; The 
Roman Brick in Mark Lane: A Montreal Club of 
the Eighteenth Century; Sir John Franklin laying 
the first Stone of the Rideau Canal; A few words 
upon the knowledge of Coins and Medals, and 
Miscellaneous Antiquities; A plea for an Artistic 
Coinage; Coins of Siam; The Heraldry of Coin- 
age; Medal of the Loyal and Patriotic Society of 
U. Canada; Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
of Montreal, and Queries, 

The Journal has for its frontispiece a colored 
lithograph of the Medal of the Loyal and Patriotic 
Society of U. Canada. An engraving of this 
Medal may be found in Lossing’s “ Pictorial Field- 
book of the War of 1812,” published in 1866. 

The “Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Montreal,”’ was formed in that city, in December, 
1862. In 1866 the name of the association was 
changed to that of the “ Numismatic and Antiqua- 


rian Society of Montreal.” To devotion to numis- 
matic science, the members now directed their 
attention to antiquarian research. In 1870, the 
society was incorporated by act of Parliament, and 
in 1871, the Quebec Legislature decreed it an 
annual grant. Its “ Journal’’ will be cordially 
received by all ho love the pursuits to which it is 
devoted. 


History of Wayne County, Indiana, from its 
First Settlement to the Present Time, with numer- 
ous Biographical and Family Sketches. By 
ANDREW W. Younc, Author of “Science of 
Government,” “ American Statesmen,’”’ ‘National 
Economy,” et cetera. Embellished with upwards 
of fifty portraits of Citizens and Views of Buildings. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. royal 8vo. pp. 
459. This is a stately volume printed with clear 
type on thick fine paper, the purport of which is 
plainly set forth in the title page above given. The 
volume opens with a chapter of preliminary history, 
and then proceeds to consider the settlement of 
Wayne County; the early labors, condition and 
customs of the settlers; the civil history of the 
county : its official register; its newspapers; its 
Anti-slavery and Temperance history; its internal 
improvements; its agricultural societies ; old 
settlers meetings, criminal trials and “War history ; 
its population and taxes, and its post-offices and post- 












masters. This is followed by a series of histories 
of the townships in the County, in which is given 
an account of their respective settlements, organi- 
zations, products, industries and so on. 

The fifty-one portraits are produced, part of them 
by lithography, and a part of them by good engra- 
vings on steel. Two of the three views of build- 
ings are lithographs, and one is a wood-cut, The 
author appears to have taken great pains in the 
preparation of his volume, and has -made a very 
valuable contribution to the local history of In- 
diana, 


Putnam's Handy Book Series.—Two more vol- 
umes of this useful series, have lately appeared, 
namely : “How to Educate Yourself with or without 
Masters.’ By Georce CAREY EGGLESTON; and 
Social Economy. By J. E. THOROLD RoceErs, 
Tooke Professor of Economic Science, University 
of Oxford. Revised for American readers. 

These are neat, small volumes, printed with clear 
type, and contain about 150 pages, 12mo. each. 
The first gives clear directions How to make out a 
course of study; discusses Common School and 
Collegiate Studies; the Study of Languages; the 
Higher Mathematics, Physical Science, and Moral 
and Intellectual Science, and treats with great 
common sense upon General Reading and How to 
Study and Read to the best advantage. 

The other little volume treats of the Science of 
Social Economy in a familiar and sensible way, in 
thirty-six lessons, on the following subjects: Sav- 
age and Civilized Life; A Loaf of Bread; The 
Sharing of the Loaf-crust; The share of the Work- 
man; The course of improvement; Variety of 
employments; Various rates of wages; Unpaid 
work; Motives for labor; Partnerships of labor; 
The right of the seller to fix a price; The em- 
ployer; Wages; The use of gold and silver; 
Money; Substitutes for money; Freedom and 
Slavery; Parent and Child; Public Education; 
Special learning; Inventions and Books; Restraints 
on buying and selling; Public charities; The 
work of government; Taxes; What do taxes come 
from? The punishment of Crime; The principle 
of punishment; Restraints on freedom; Restraints 
on callings; Laws fixing prices; Regulations on 
professions; Forbidden Callings; Callings which 
are under a police; Poor laws; The protection 
of the weak, and Emigration. 


Official Register of the Officers and Cadets of the 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Session Ending Fune 30, 1872. New Orleans, 
A. W. Hyatt, a pp. 90. This pamphlet gives a 


history of the institution named, the Roll of Offi- - 


cers and Cadets, &c. It was founded by the 
Legislature of Louisiana, in 1855, near Alexandria, 
Louisiana, on grants of land made by the General 
Government at different times, from 1806 to 1827, 
for establishing “A Seminary of Learning.” The 
institution was opened for cadets at the beginning 
of 1860, under the superintendence of Col. W. T. 
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Sherman, now the General-in-chief of the Armies 
of the United States, and continued in successfu 
operation until the close of June, 1860, when it 
was closed on account of the Civil War, but was 
re-opened and continued in operation for about a 
year, when it was again closed by the operations of 
the war in that region, and remained so until the 
Autumn of 1865. Its losses during the war, were 
heavy, and at its close, nothing but its bare walls 
were left. ‘The Legislature made generous appro- 
priations for its reliet. It was re-opened on the 
2d of October, 1865. On the 15th of October, 
1869, the fine building was laid in ashes, and a 
fortnight later, its exercises were resumed in the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Baton Rouge, 
where it is now temporarily located. 

The course of study in the University is thor 
oughly practical; its discipline military, and 
similar to that at West Point, and has both the 
close, fixed college curriculum, as at Yale College, 
and the free, elective University System like that 
of the University of Virginia. It possesses a library 
of about 11,000 volumes, and a well supplied 
reading room, 


Memoirs of a Huguenot Family: Translated 
and compiled from the Original Autobiography of 
the Rev'd Fames Fontaine, and other Family 
Manuscripts, comprising an Original Fournal of 
Travels in Virginia, New York, etc. in 1715, and 
1736. By ANN Maury. With an Appendix, con- 
taining a Translation of the Edict of Nantes, The 
Edict of Revocation, and other Historical Docu- 
ments. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons, 12mo. 
Pp. $12. 

This volume possesses many attractions for a 
large class of people in this country, namely, the 
descendants of the Huguenots or French Protest- 
ants, who were driven to America by persecution, 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by 
Louis the Fourteenth in the Autumn of 1685. It 
is the true story of the fortunes and adventures of 
the progenitor of the Fontaine family in this 
country, at home and in exile, as one of the suffer- 
ing refugees and permanent emigrants to the British 
dominions. He fled from France, and took refuge 
in England, in which country and Ireland he lived 
about forty years. He married a beautiful refugee, 
and raised a family of children, who, when grown, 
emigrated to America, one after the other, and 
settled in Virginia, One of the daughters mar- 
ried a refugee, named Maury, the progenitor of the 
American family of that name. The memoirs in 
the shape of an auto biography extend to the year 
1722. 

The Journal of John Fontaine, who was the first 
of the family who came to Virginia, extends from 
1710to 1717. The Historical Documents in the 
Appendix, are of great interest and value to the 
general reader, and especially to the large number* 
of the descendants of the refugees, who fled to 
America in consequence of events which these 
documents reveal, 
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The Rise of the Republic of the United States, 
By RIcHARD FRoTHINGHAM, Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 8vo. pp. 640. This is the brief 
title of an important work from the hands of one of 
the most pains-taking and scholarly of American 
historians, who, for thirty-five years has been fre- 
quently employed in the task of recording historical 
and biographical facts, mostly of a local character. 
In 1845 he wrote, in serial form for a Charlestown 
(Mass.) newspaper, a “ History of Charlestown,” 
down to the time of the battle of Bunker’s Hill: 
and in 1849, was published his exhaustive work on 
the “ History of the Siege of Boston and of the 
Battles of Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill.” 
In 1865, was issued his “ Life and Times of Joseph 
Warren.” 

The researches which these ally prepared works 
imply, led to the extended investigations into the 
philosophy of our history as a Republic, and re- 
sulted in the production of the carefully written 
volume here noticed, It comprehends an outline 
view of the historical facts of the colonial, revolu- 
tionary and constitutional periods, with their causes 
and relations, which derive interest and importance 
from their connection with the formation and 
derivation of public opinion, the development of 
fundamental principles, and the embodimentof these 
eye “og into institutions and laws. He has shown 

ow the European emigrant, imbued with the 
spirit of a new civilization, organized self-governin 
communities; and he has followed the stages o 
their growth into a Union, He has traced the 
origin and rise of a sentiment of nationality, and 
the effort by which it became embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence, which was the first 
covenant of our country, and in the National 
Constitution, which is the supreme law of the land. 
He has done this under the following general 
heads: (1) ideas of local self-government; (2) 
the combination of local self-government and 
union in the New England Confederacy; (3) how 
aggression on the principle of local self-govern- 
ment led to revolution and inter-colonial corres- 
pondence, and how a common peril occasioned a 
congress; (4) the ideas of local self-government 
and of the union for seventy years, and their com- 
bination in the plan adopted by the Albany Con- 
vention; (5) how the assertion by parliament of a 
right to tax the colonies by the Stamp Act, evoked 
asentiment of union and occasioned a general 
congress; (6) how the assertion of parliament, in 
the Townshend revenue acts, or deci power 
over the colonies, was met by a constitutional 
opposition, and how an arbitrary royal order, elici- 
ted action in a similar spirit Ly thirteen assemblies, 
in defence of their local self-government; (7) how 
the patriots advanced from an embodiment of public 
opinion to a party organization, by forming com- 
mittees of correspondence; (8) how events devel- 
oped the American Union, and how the demand 
for a general congress was accompanied by pledges 
to abide by its decisions; (9g) how a general 
congress formed the association of the United 
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Colonies, and how support was pledged to the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts in resisting the altera- 
tion of their charters; (i0)when the popular lead- 
ers recognized the fact of revolution, and began to 
aim at independence, and how they met the ques- 
tion of sovereignty; (11) how the people of the 
United Colonies by the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence decreed their existence as a nation composed 
of free and independent states; (12) how the 
people, by ordaining the Constitution of the United 
States instituted republican government. 

Mr. Frothingham gives us the conclusion of the 
whole matter, after a brief allusion to the results 
of the late Civil War, in these words: ‘“ The ver- 
dict rendered in the tribunal of force was in favor of 
the Constitufion,—that there shall be but one 
Republic, with one law for all,’’—in other words, a 
NATION. 


Report and Collections of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin for the years 1869, 1870, 
1871, 1872. Volume VI, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Atwood & Culver, State printers, 8vo. pp. 504. 
This volume lately issued, contains a large number 
of articles of local and general interest, with 
sketches of the Annual Reports in 1869, 1870, 
1871, and 1872. The following are the titles of the 
papers, with the names of the respective authors, 
as far as given in the volume. Life of B. F. 
Hopkins, by Gen. Atwood.; Memoir of Hon. 
G. D. Elwood, by Hon. S. D. Hastings; Civil 
Life of Gov. Barstow, by Hon. E, M. Hunter; 
Gov. Barstow’s Military Services, by Col. E. A. 
Calkins; Prominent events in the life of Hon. 
Charles Durkee, by Hon. M. Frank; Sketch of 
Hon. George Hyer, by Lyman C. Draper; Character 
of Hon. George Hyer, by Hon. H. A. Tenny; 
The North-West in 1817, by S. A. Storrow; For- 
syth’s Journal to St. Anthony, in 1819; Major 
Forsyth’s Letter to Gov. Clark, in 1819; Captain 
Carver, and Carver’s Grant, by D. S. Durrie, with 
a portrait of Carver; History of Wisconsin’s Lead 
Region, by Dr. Moses Meeker ; Western Wisconsin 
in 1836, by S. N. Palmer; Eleazar Williams, and 
the lost Prince, by Hon. John Y. Smith; Reminis- 
cences of Madison, by Mrs. R. Peck, W. H. Can- 
field, and Judge J. G. Knapp; Naming of Madison 
and Dane County, and the Location of the Capital 
by Lyman C: Draper; Michael St. Cyr, by Lyman 
C. Draper; Green County Pioneers, by Albert 
Salisbury; Early Settlement of Rock County, | 
I. T. Smith; Reminiscences of Janesville, by H. 
F. James; Pioneer History of Walworth County, 
by Hon. C, M. Baker; and Draper’s Notes on 
Neyon De Villiers. 

The intrinsic value of these several papers are 
much enhanced by copious critical, historical, and 
biographical notes by the Editor, Lyman C. Draper, 
LL. D., the Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, and who may be justly regarded as its 
founder. Dr. Draper is probably one of the best 
informed of living men concerning the Early his- 
tory of the North-West. 





